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One more dead end 

Socialist Alliance member Charlie Pottins 
is circulating this departure letter, which 
holds out hope for the thoroughly 
undemocratic United Socialist Party 


B Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

No satellite 

Mark Fischer asserts that the Socialist 
Alliance cheque forgeries exposed by 
Liz Davies were “done in order to cover 
legitimate office expenses” (‘See you in 
court?’, November 11). 

The facts are that over a four-month 
period (summer 2002), signatures were 
forged on seven cheques drawn on the 
Socialist Alliance account. Five of these 
cheques were made payable either to 
cash or to one of those involved in the 
forgery - for a total of more than £3,000. 
Three of these five were made out in 
round figures of hundreds of pounds. 
These may or may not, either in part or 
in full, have been used “to cover legiti¬ 
mate office expenses”. We simply don’t 
know. And that is one of the basic prob¬ 
lems with the cheque forgeries - they 
broke the chain of accountability. 

This is a principle that some members 
of the CPGB do not seem to grasp - prob¬ 
ably because of their lack of experience 
in the wider labour movement. Mark 
seems to miss the key point about this 
affair. The deliberate and sustained prac¬ 
tice of forging the cheques (and conceal¬ 
ing the forgeries from the other SA 
officers) was not a personal attack on Liz 
Davies or myself but a political attack on 
the Socialist Alliance, its membership 
and principles. 

I’ve been active in left politics for 
about 30 years, of which two were spent 
in the company of the Socialist Workers 
Party. During that two-year period, I 
tended to agree more often with the 
SWP than the CPGB, but that doesn’t 
mean that I was a “satellite” of the SWP. 
Since you cite no particular instance of 
me (or Liz Davies) acting in such a man¬ 
ner, it’s a hard charge to answer. Which 
is why it’s generally best, in the interests 
of democratic debate, to refrain from such 
sweeping and unsupported personal 
characterisations. 

As an officer of the Socialist Alliance 
and the Stop the War Coalition I reported 
regularly and in frill to the relevant demo¬ 
cratic bodies on all the activities I had 
undertaken on behalf of those organi¬ 
sations. I made myself accountable. Un¬ 
fortunately, very few other officers in 
either organisation did the same. 

For the record, in editing the Socialist 
Alliance 2001 election manifesto or in 
acting as a Socialist Alliance press of¬ 
ficer in the 2001 election, I at no time took 
any direction from any members of the 
SWP. I sought to work amicably with all 
the elements of the S A - not an easy task. 
Above all, I sought to adhere to the 
democratically determined policies of the 
organisation, and not merely insert my 
own preferences. 

After the election I wrote and circulated 
a members’ charter for the SA - entirely 
independently of the SWP, who were 
extremely equivocal about it. That char¬ 
ter was effectively junked when the SA 
executive walked away from its responsi¬ 
bilities in relation to the cheque forgeries 
- after which I wanted nothing more to do 
with the SA. 

In September2001,1 openly challenged 
the SWP’s idiotic refusal to condemn the 
attacks on New York and Washington in 
both the SA and the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion (as was reported at the time in the 
Weekly Worker). Strange behaviour for a 
“satellite”. I could go on itemising such 
examples but what’s the point? Mark 
sneers at Liz and myself when he should 
be examining the CPGB’s own record in 
relation to the SWP. 

The CPGB’s representative on the SA 
executive played a key role in covering 
up the cheque forgeries and ensuring 
that the culprits would not be held to ac¬ 
count. Marcus Strom’s ‘investigation’ 
made Hutton’s look rigorous. 

The Weekly Worker was aware of the 
cheque forgeries and the involvement of 


SA officers in them. You chose not to 
publicise the facts of which you were 
aware, nor to investigate those about 
which you were uncertain. Instead, you 
attacked the whistle-blower, Liz Davies. 
At the time, Marcus claimed that Liz’s 
objections to the SWP’s behaviour were 
not “political”. This ignored her actual 
statements about the issue and betrayed 
a fundamental misunderstanding of what 
constitutes the political. 

Finally, two important points about the 
SWP’s libel threat were omitted from 
Mark’s article. First, our statement on the 
SUN website was a factual response to a 
direct and public challenge from an SWP 
member about the nature of the incident 
in the Socialist Alliance (it seems to be the 
SWP’s policy that their members can 
make such challenges but we are not per¬ 
mitted to answer them). Second, just 
what are the grounds on which the SWP 
intends to sue? Which part of our state¬ 
ment are they claiming is untrue? 

Mike Marqusee 
email 

Slate vote 

Peter Manson’s report on the October 30- 
31 conference of Respect (‘Gerrymander¬ 
ing, exclusions and the farce of 
three-minute democracy’, November 4) 
implies that the Hartlepool branch’s press 
officer, Peter Smith, may have been pro¬ 
posed for the national committee rather 
than by-election candidate John Bloom 
because the latter had spoken in support 
of a motion against the slate system for 
electing that committee. 

Whatever the leadership’s rationale for 
including comrade Smith in the slate, as 
opposed to others they may have ex¬ 
cluded, I think it unlikely that this is the 
correct explanation. Peter spoke in sup¬ 
port of a motion to use the single trans¬ 
ferable vote system when the issue was 
discussed at a pre-conference branch 
meeting and I understand that he did not 
modify his views on the slate system at 
the conference itself, merely agreeing to 
remit the motion for consideration by the 
national committee due to the lack of time 
allocated for a proper debate on the is¬ 
sues. It would be wrong, therefore, to 
assume that these comrades were pro¬ 
posed or left out because of their stances 
on the issue of Respect’s internal demo¬ 
cratic processes. 

The fact that the general membership 
and the Weekly Worker is left to specu¬ 
late about the reasons for the inclusion 
of particular individuals is, of course, one 
of the disadvantages of the slate system. 
The closed, take-it-or-leave-it nature of 
this method of election denies members 
the opportunity to consider different per¬ 
spectives and vote for candidates on the 
basis of their ideas and track record. Like¬ 
wise, it denies members of the national 
committee the opportunity to develop a 
proper relationship with the rank and file 
and deprives them of the democratic 
right to know that they have won their 
seats on the basis of their policies rather 
than patronage. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Shopping list 

I was interested in the report by Ben Lewis 
(‘Feminism in free fall’, Weekly Worker 
November 11). The content of his article 
didn’t surprise me at all. 

Firstly, he criticises the speakers for 
having a lack of political analysis, yet he 
offers anything but. The most he gives is 
a basic shopping list of demands: ie, sup¬ 
porting open borders, free movement of 
people and so on. Nothing I would disa¬ 
gree with there, but how does he propose 
to do this? It is also easy to tack on the 
end “and the international organisation 
of the working class”, but how does he 
intend to do that? 

Women are the ones who are usually 
at the bottom of the economic and social 
pecking order. And explaining oppression 
cannot be seen through just basic eco¬ 


nomics. What about the sexual division 
of labour? What about the 
commodification of human relationships? 
Don’t just rely on your shopping list of 
demands and reiterate them automaton¬ 
like when given the opportunity. I am prob¬ 
ably unfair to comrade Lewis, as this is 
only a brief report, but if you are going to 
criticise speakers for their lack of answers 
then at least back up your own solutions 
with some serious political analysis. 

Secondly, isn’t it a fair point that peo¬ 
ple are being disengaged and alienated 
from the political process? And, yes, the 
Fawcett Society has been campaigning 
around getting people to vote. At least 
in some ways they are trying to do some¬ 
thing to challenge the political inertia. 
What does comrade Lewis propose - 
that we all join the revolutionary party? 

Finally, there is a need for an education- 
based programme to raise awareness 
around women’s oppression. I mean, for 
instance, look at the worrying statistic that 
one in five young men and one in 10 
young women think abuse or violence 
against women is acceptable. And there¬ 
fore what exactly is wrong with teaching 
women feminist ideas? 

Comrade Lewis states the line of a 
democratic centralist organisation. And 
what a line! He snipes from the sidelines, 
even though some of his criticisms are 
actually valid. Surely it would be much 
more helpful to engage in a non-sectar¬ 
ian debate and to work alongside many 
of these women’s campaigns. 

It is easy to sneer and throw cheap 
jibes, but as a socialist feminist I have 
worked and still work with many wom¬ 
en’s campaigns. I believe in the ongo¬ 
ing fight for women’s liberation. 
Feminism is as integral to my politics as 
Marxism is. I work with radical and bour¬ 
geois feminists with whom I have major 
political differences. You can make the 
same analogy with working with people 
on the left: there will be disagreements, 
but that doesn’t stop you from working 
with them. 

Comrade Lewis, start thinking outside 
the democratic centralist box! 

Louise Whittle 

email 

SWP machine 

May I say that I thoroughly approve of 
your obvious orientation towards the 
SWP. It is an appallingly opportunist, 
centrist organisation, completely lacking 
in democracy, yet it is the largest on the 
far left in Britain. As such it is a machine 
for effectively maiming militants. 

Should the organisation be trans¬ 
formed by pressure from within, or 
should a sizeable fragment break away to 
form a genuinely democratic centralist, 
revolutionary party, this would be a ma¬ 
jor step forward for the revolutionary left 
in Britain. I must say that I’m not exactly 
holding my breath waiting for this to hap¬ 
pen, but your constant exposure and 
analysis of the goings-on in the SWP 
(material many members would not have 
access to, were it not for your paper and 
website, such is the level of secrecy and 
lack of debate in that organisation) makes 
these eventualities that much more likely. 
Nigel Palmer 
Rotherham 


I have today cancelled my standing or¬ 
der subscription to the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. It is not a huge sum, and I don’t 
suppose it will make a big difference, but 
it seems a logical if belated step, which 
others might take. I am not the kind of 
person who lightly flits from an organi¬ 
sation and withdraws support at the first 
dissatisfaction or disagreement, and I 
would not, indeed have not, in this case. 

When I joined the Socialist Alliance I 
had great hopes that it meant we were all, 
whatever our political backgrounds, aban¬ 
doning old sectarian and opportunist 
ways and recognising common purpose. 
I considered it a matter of responsibility 
to the British and international working 
class that we challenged Blair’s New La¬ 
bour and unite in raising again the red 
banner of hope, and socialism. 

I was disappointed when the Social¬ 
ist Party - a major, and founding, section 
of the alliance - turned aside from this task 
to go its own way, whatever its criticisms. 
I thought we could show them they were 
mistaken. 

I have been unhappy for some time 
with the way the alliance was not only 
held back from developing - for instance, 
from having its own paper - but was in¬ 
creasingly sidetracked and mn down by 
those charged with leading it. In particu¬ 
lar, the dominant Socialist Workers Party 
faction, having assured control of the al¬ 
liance, has been intent on relegating and 
now liquidating it. I nevertheless clung 
to the hope that we might yet reverse this 
turn, and get back onto the road again. I 
regarded the departure of Workers 
Power and others while the fight was still 
on as desertion. 

I have worked with, and learned to re¬ 
spect and like, SWP members as comrades. 
I hoped - still hope - that SWP members 
and their allies might re-evaluate the Re¬ 
spect experiment and return to the social¬ 
ist path before it was too late (ironically, 
Respect’s much-trumpeted success in 
Tower Hamlets was won by a trade union¬ 
ist candidate and what could have been a 
socialist campaign). 

But I thought that if they went ahead and 
wound up the Socialist Alliance, we who 
disagreed with liquidation, such as the 
comrades around the S A Democracy Plat¬ 
form, could defiantly refuse to disband and 
keep the alliance going. Unfortunately, 
neither possibility now looks feasible, and 
there seems little point in continuing to 
subscribe to a charade - indeed a company 
that has ceased to trade! 

Since its last conference the Socialist 
Alliance has ceased to campaign, and I 
understand its office has been closed. SA 
branches, which met infrequently, have 
ceased to meet at all. The only communi¬ 
cations we receive are from Respect, 
which appears to have inherited the SA 
mailing list regardless of whether we 


wished to join Respect. The SA leader¬ 
ship’s only action in the June 10 elections 
was to forbid members and branches from 
standing in the Socialist Alliance name. 

In some cases branch funds that might 
have been used were transferred to the 
national executive for ‘safekeeping’. 
What is the SA national executive do¬ 
ing with the funds we have paid in? 
Mention of funds also leads me to the 
improprieties alleged by former Social¬ 
ist Alliance chair Liz Davies, who found 
that her name had been forged on 
cheques. Have we had a satisfactory 
explanation, or an apology? Instead, 
John Rees is reportedly threatening the 
Socialist Unity Network, the voice of‘rea¬ 
sonable dissent’ in the SA, with legal 
action for publishing Liz Davies’s and 
Mike Marqusee’s letter about this. I 
hope he is not going to be able to use 
SA funds for this, and I hope SWP mem¬ 
bers will object to their own hard-won 
funds being squandered in such litigious 
tomfoolery. If it goes ahead, the result¬ 
ant claims and counter-claims could not 
only keep our lawyer comrades (who 
include Nick Wrack and Liz Davies) in 
work, but provide sniping columnists in 
the capitalist press with hours of fun at 
the SA’s expense. 

We had thought the future of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance might be resolved this au¬ 
tumn, but it now seems the special 
conference will not take place till Febru¬ 
ary. Meanwhile Respect has had its 
founding conference, where the ‘loyal 
opposition’ on the left were given short 
shrift, and the same SWP group’s grip 
on the SA executive has tightened (Nick 
Wrack has joined the SWP, and non- 
SWP members are not being replaced). 

The only reason they seem to be hold¬ 
ing on is to prevent anybody else doing 
anything and make it easier to liquidate 
the alliance altogether, discarding us as 
an unwanted toy. So far as the public and 
the labour movement is concerned, even 
if they had heard of the Socialist Alliance 
before, they assume it has long ceased 
to exist. 

Why go on supporting this? There are 
other options on the horizon - the sacked 
Liverpool dockers, for instance, have pro¬ 
posed setting up a new mass workers’ 
party, and decided to go ahead with 
launching a United Socialist Party. What¬ 
ever its political shortcomings, it could be 
open to discussion and development, its 
founders are not just using it as a ‘front’ 
to build some other party of their own, and 
it starts with something the alliance lacked: 
a group of tested militants rooted in the 
struggle of the working class. I will give it 
serious consideration. 

Meanwhile I might as well stop paying 
out to an alliance that is being wound up. 
And I urge other comrades (if they have 
not already done so) to do the same • 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone Road 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


□ I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 
Name_ 


Address 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_ 

Email_ 


_Phone_ 


Letters, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX # Tel: 020 8965 0659 e weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk I www.cpgb.org.uk 
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SSP 


Rumours and 


leadership crisis 



Tommy Sheridan: class struggle must come first 


O n Thursday November 11 the 
news that Tommy Sheridan had 
stepped down as Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party convenor was somewhat over¬ 
shadowed in the media by the death of 
Yasser Arafat and the battle for Fallujah. 
However, the headlines since have been 
too sensationalist to be ignored and, if 
nothing else, prove that not all publicity 
is good publicity. 

Last Thursday some doubted the rea¬ 
son Tommy gave (and still maintains) for 
his stepping down: to spend time with 
his wife, Gail, in order to support her 
through her difficult pregnancy and to 
be a good father to their child when it is 
bom. Others admired comrade Sheridan 
for his decision and wished him well in 
his new role as a father. 

Many SSP members would have first 
heard the news on BBC Reporting Scot¬ 
land on the morning of November 11, 
as the reports of Tommy’s decision was 
brought forward after a rushed meeting 
of the party’s executive on Tuesday No¬ 
vember 9 in Glasgow. The SSP released 
a press statement two days later that said 
very little, but did indicate that there were 
pressures that led to Tommy’s resigna¬ 
tion. 

Since then the story just keeps on 
getting more and more complex and bi¬ 
zarre. The first ‘sex scandal’ broke in the 
Scottish papers on November 12 alleg¬ 
ing an affair between Anvar Khan, a 
gossip columnist for the News of the 
World , and comrade Sheridan - the story 
having been started by a mmour posted 
on a nationalist website. Tommy re¬ 
sponded by telling the Scottish Mirror 
and Daily Record that he had had a re¬ 
lationship with Ms Khan, but that was 
back in 1992 - before he met his wife. The 
rumour that sparked the story said the 
events took place in 2001. 

Then another story emerged in the 
Scottish News of the World which took 
up the first five pages. The first part of 
the story alleges that Tommy had an af¬ 
fair with an SSP activist from Aberdeen 
who happened to be a former sex 
worker. This person is said to have at¬ 
tempted to commit suicide. Duncan 


Rowan, the north-east organiser, con¬ 
tracted the Scottish News of the World 
and made a string of allegations. We can 
only guess at why. He has since been 
suspended from office. 

It is not unusual to see the tabloid 
media making a great fuss over the sex 
lives of various politicians and, if noth¬ 
ing else, the fact that they have given 
the story such prominence says some¬ 
thing about the SSP’s standing. It would, 
however, be profoundly wrong to follow 
the agenda of the Scottish News of the 
World or any other such scabby rag. 
Sheridan’s private life is his own busi¬ 
ness and the business of those close to 
him. Not the tabloid media or anyone 
else. And it is not as if there are not big¬ 
ger issues at stake in the world than what 
sexual relationships one individual does 
or does not strike up. 

After all, even if all the stories happen 
to be hue - and there are many of them 
according to what we have been told - 
Sheridan does not stand accused of 
bombing the crap out of some unfortu¬ 
nate Arab state or of any of the other 
‘acceptable’ activities that respectable 
politicians get up to. Either way, comrade 
Sheridan has declared that he intends to 
take the Scottish News of the World to 
the cleaners and wring out of them as 
much in the way of libel damages he 
possibly can. Incidentally the SSP is said 
to be in debt to the tune of some 
£ 200 , 000 . 

The second aspect to this story is that 
elements of the press are suggesting 
that this story broke as the result of 
factional manoeuvring within the SSP in 
order to oust him as convenor. Besides 
the Socialist Worker platform we are told 
there is a Cohn Fox faction. But there 
does not appear to be any truth in these 
particular rumours. This was no coup 
d’etat. Nobody was standing ready to 
claim the crown. However, stories of 
tensions - including within the SSP 
parliamentary group - supposedly exac¬ 
erbated by the way comrade Sheridan 
was handling the media allegations, 
persist. We are even told that within the 
parliamentary group Sheridan is being 


treated as a pariah. 

According to the Sunday Herald , 
while factional manoeuvring was not an 
issue, comrade Sheridan was “forced 
out” by the November 9 executive meet¬ 
ing, attended by 19 comrades. Far from 
voluntarily handing in his resignation, 
as his statement claims, he was unani¬ 
mously called upon to go. The EC had 
wanted Tommy “to ‘deal differently’ 
with the allegations surfacing about his 
private life - in other words, make a con¬ 
fession, or say nothing to the media. The 
second part of the vote called on him to 
resign. The party executive then issued 
a statement confirming that Sheridan 
had resigned voluntarily, a tactic de¬ 
signed to protect him” ( Sunday Herald 
November 14). 

From afar, it would appear that the SSP 
executive has swallowed hypocritical 
bourgeois morality hook, line and sinker. 
Faced with press allegations of extra- 
martial relations, it went into a moral 
panic. Instead of treating the matter as 
purely private what we have seen is the 
bigoted and mean-minded attitudes of 
Presbyterianism triumph over rationality 
and common sense. 

Tommy Sheridan is a charismatic poli¬ 
tician who has been an activist for 
around 20 years. He was first elected as 
a Glasgow councillor in 1992 after run¬ 
ning his campaign from jail. His election 
as MSP in 1999 was integral to the SSP 
becoming as prominent as it is now. The 
fact that Tommy looks set to take a back 
seat, or even disappear from the scene 
altogether, does not put the SSP in a 
good position. 

The SSP leadership now has to make 
some important decisions. First and fore¬ 
most, it will have to elect a provisional, 
or caretaker, convenor. The News of the 
World fancies MSP Colin Fox for the 
position, as “probably the most moder¬ 
ate SSP member” who will appeal to 
those put off by the SSP’s “spiky image” 
(November 14). The other four MSPs are 
in a better position than most to put them¬ 
selves forward for the post and many 
SSP members might want to see a 
woman as convenor. Caroline Leckie and 


Frances Curran have both been sug¬ 
gested. Since 50-50 gender representa¬ 
tion for candidates is official policy, 
gender could well play a role in deciding 
who will fill the post. 

Of course, if the SSP’s policy coordi¬ 
nator, Alan McCombes, took on a more 
public role, that would bring the SSP’s 
public face into line with the reality of the 
situation, given that he is the principal 
strategist and therefore bears prime re¬ 
sponsibility for the party’s overall trajec¬ 
tory. 

Whatever the immediate rearrange¬ 
ments, the membership of the SSP has 
got to ask itself some serious questions. 
Adopting the warped morality of the 
tabloids offers no way forward at all. 
Given human nature, it can only leave 
the SSP vulnerable to further media sen¬ 
sationalism and secret service stings. 
Indeed it is not impossible to see the 
hidden hand of MI5 in the present fias¬ 
co. 

The SSP has two sides to it. One good, 
the other bloody awful. The SSP has 
united the serious left in Scotland, im¬ 
pacted on the electorate and has some¬ 
thing like a partyist culture. It has 
recruited from outwith the left, devel¬ 
oped some roots in the working class 
and earned the allegiance of a section of 
trade union militants. Unfortunately, 
though, the SSP has rejected working 
class unity against the state and has in¬ 
creasingly moved in an out-and-out na¬ 
tionalist direction. It even attempts to 
outdo the Scottish National Party in 
terms of campaigning for independence. 

Obviously the SSP owes much of its 
electoral success and public profile to 
comrade Sheridan. While wishing him 
and his wife well with their baby, our main 
concern at the moment is with those who 
launched or have joined the media cru¬ 
sade against him. If it is hue that the SSP 
executive demanded his resignation, 
then they must come clean. We need to 
know the facts - not about Tommy Sher¬ 
idan, but the agenda of a leadership 
which now seems to be combining petty 
nationalism with petty moralising • 

Jonathan Drake 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday November 21, 5pm - ‘Mu¬ 
tually exclusive perspectives’, us¬ 
ing Istvan Meszaros’s The power 
of ideology as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osna- 
burgh Street, London NW1 (near¬ 
est tubes: Regents Park, Great 
Portland Street). 

Free Mordechai 

12th annual benefit for Mordechai 
Vanunu, Saturday November 20, 
7.30pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, (nearest tube: Holborn). 
Vanunu is out of jail, but still sub¬ 
ject to restrictions on movements 
and communications. 

With Mark Steel, Reem Kelani, 
Mike Rosen and Susannah York, 
Bmce Kent, Tony Benn and others. 
£10 (£5 concessions). 020 7378 
9324; campaign@vanunu.free- 
serve.co.uk 

Jewish Socialists 

Day school, Sunday November 21, 
10.30am to 5pm: ‘The political uses 
and abuses of memory’. Manor 
Gardens Centre, 6-9 Manor Gar¬ 
dens, London N7 (off Holloway 
Road, Archway tube). 

Sessions on Britain and slavery; at¬ 
titudes to Jewish immigrants; how 
history is taught; the Polish experi¬ 
ence; Jewish suffering and identity; 
the Palestinian Naqba; survivors 
and memory; naming the Nazi 
genocide; shaping the future. 
Entrance: £6/£4 (including lunch). 
Cheques/POs to ‘JSG’ at: Jewish 
Socialists Group, BM3725, London 
WC1N 3XX; jsg@bardrose.dir- 
con.co.uk 

Making a killing 

‘The corporate invasion of Iraq’ - 
public meeting with Naomi Klein: 
Wednesday November 24,6.30pm, 
Friends House, Euston Road, Lon¬ 
don. £5 waged, £3 unwaged. 
Sponsored by: Iraq Occupation 
Focus, Jubilee Iraq, Voices in the 
Wilderness UK, War on Want, 
www. waronwant. org/naomiklein 

London Social 
Forum 

Public meeting - ‘Another ESF is 
possible? From London 2004 to 
Athens 2006’. Sunday November 
28,11 am to 4pm, London School of 
Economics, Connaught House, 
Room H216 (entrance through the 
main building), Houghton Street, 
London WC2 (nearest tubes: Tem¬ 
ple, Holborn). 

www. londonsocialforum. org/wiki/ 
agenda28november2004 

No US extradition 

Charge detainees or release them. 
Demonstration, Sunday November 
28, 12.30pm, Woodhall prison, 
Tattenhoe Street, Milton Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Organised by Milton Keynes Stop 
the War Group (www.mkstopwar. 
org.uk) in cooperation with Stop 
Political Terror (www.stoppolitical- 
terror.com) and CAMPACC (www. 
cacc.org.uk). 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email rdgroup 
@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 
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HISTORY 


Secularism, atheism and 



Congress of the Peoples of the East, 1920: a symbolic moment 


R eligion has a tangled and ancient 
history, deep social roots and still 
has a palpable impact on the 
class struggle. How to respond to reli¬ 
gion and religious people is a particularly 
hot issue today, especially when it 
comes to islam and muslims. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the most valuable practical lessons 
we have available to us, both positive 
and negative, are to be found in the writ¬ 
ings of Vladimir Lenin and the history of 
Soviet Russia. 

Lenin - following in the footsteps of 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels - argued 
that philosophically our world outlook 
is militantly atheist. Each and every reli¬ 
gious institution in modem-day society 
serves reaction and helps to perpetuate 
the exploitation and oppression of the 
working class by serving up an unremit¬ 
ting diet of ideological pap and obfus¬ 
cation. We have no wish to ‘improve’ 
religion or blur the distinction between 
materialism and religion. There can be no 
concession here to the idealism and su¬ 
perstition promoted and sanctified by 
religion. 

So Lenin favoured the party publish¬ 
ing atheistic propaganda and intellectu¬ 
ally striving to break the hold of religion. 
For the party religion was not a private 
matter. But, while he opposed the oppor¬ 
tunism that made it appear that the party 
was neatral towards religion, it was also 
the case that Lenin stood against the 
phrase-mongering of anarchists and 
pseudo-leftists. 

Simultaneously, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary for Marxists to combat those revo¬ 
lutionaries who wished to conduct a war 
on religion. The idea that religion must 
be persecuted, repressed or banned 
under socialism is an anathema for Marx¬ 
ists. Such crass atheism is a diversion 
and can only but strengthen religion. It 
is moreover a gift to reactionary forces, 
whether they be in the Kremlin, the 
Elysee Palace, Downing Street or the 
White House. 

Unhesitatingly, communists stand for 
the freedom of religion. So we are against 
state bans on visits by Louis Farrakhan 
and other posturing demagogues. Reli¬ 
gion often seethes with anger, preaches 
grotesque nonsense and frenziedly in¬ 
vents social demons in order to give a 
sense of purpose for those who are oth¬ 
erwise crushed, empty, abandoned and 
despised. Religion is, explains Lenin, “a 
sort of spiritual booze, in which slaves 
of capital drown their human image, their 
demand for a life more or less worthy of 
man” (VI Lenin CWVol 10,Moscow 1977, 
p84). 

Religion must be no concern of the 
state. Religious cults, groups and sects 
must have no connection with the state 
and governmental institutions - we are 
for secularism. Everyone must be free to 
practise their religion, along with its vari¬ 
ous codes and requirements, or to prac¬ 
tise no religion. Discrimination between 
citizens “on account of their religious 
convictions is wholly intolerable”, in¬ 
sists Lenin. Even mention of a person’s 
religion in official documents should be 
eliminated. Certainly the tax breaks and 
state grants to religious institutions 
should be ended. Instead there must be 
the self-financing of all such associations 
independently of the state. The prole¬ 
tariat therefore demands the “complete 
separation of the church and the state” 
and that all persecution based on belief, 
or non-belief, be immediately ended (VI 
Lenin CIVVol 10, Moscow 1977, p85). 

Religion should be declared a private 
matter. This is the usual formulation 
which communists uphold. But, as we 
have already hinted, this formulations 
needs elaboration in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding. We demand that re¬ 
ligion be a private matter as far as the 
state is concerned. That does not apply 


to Marxism and the Communist Party. We 
are not and cannot be indifferent to reli¬ 
gion. 

Lenin emphasises that, so far as the 
party of the socialist proletariat is con¬ 
cerned, “religion is not a private matter”. 
As the party is founded to struggle 
against “every religious bamboozling”, 
the ideological struggle against religion 
cannot be “a private affair” for members, 
but is the concern of “the whole party, 
the whole of the proletariat” (VI Lenin 
CWYol 10, Moscow 1977,pp84-85). 

While the programme contains nei¬ 
ther the demand for party members to be 
atheists nor a bar on recruiting believ¬ 
ers, it is “based entirely on the scientific, 
and moreover materialist, world out¬ 
look”. “... our programme,” says Lenin, 
“therefore necessarily includes an expla¬ 
nation of the true historical roots of the 
religious fog. Our propaganda necessar¬ 
ily includes the propaganda of atheism; 
the publication of the appropriate scien¬ 
tific literature, which the autocratic feu¬ 
dal government has hitherto strictly 
forbidden and persecuted, must now 
form one of the fields of our party work” 
(VI Lenin CWVol 10, Moscow 1977, p86). 

Naturally Lenin warns against the 
danger of elevating the religious ques¬ 
tion to the first rank. Religion cannot be 
overcome through “purely propaganda 
methods”. Religion is sustained by class 
society and overcoming religion can 
only be effectively done through the 
mass revolutionary struggle against 
class society. Unitedly fighting for para¬ 
dise on earth is more important to us than 
the unity of proletarian opinion on para¬ 
dise in heaven. 

That is why the Bolsheviks did not 
include in their programme the demand 
that all members immediately rid them¬ 
selves of religious superstition. The 
Bolsheviks were convinced that the class 
struggle would enlighten better than any 
number of books and pamphlets. To¬ 
wards that end they tirelessly strove 
against the hate-mongering and splitting 
tactics of the Black Hundreds - akin to 
today’s BNP, FN, etc - and the tsarist 
state’s discriminatory laws and attacks 


on religious minorities. 

For people who lack a serious attitude 
towards Marxism this appears to be in¬ 
consistent. Either it is viewed as a sop 
to religion or inexcusable laxness. But 
anyone who treats Marxism seriously, 
treats it as a guide to action rather than a 
sectarian badge of honour, recognises 
that Marxist tactics in regard to religion 
“are thoroughly consistent” (VI Lenin 
CWVol 15, Moscow 1977, p405). We are 
not chasing electoral popularity or afraid 
to upset vicars, priests, rabbis and 
imams. However, the political line of 
Marxism flows from a philosophical ma¬ 
terialism which sees practice and actu¬ 
ally changing the world as primary. 

Lenin advocated and always and with¬ 
out exception put politics to the fore. 
Purely theoretical propaganda is not 
enough. Involvement is the main thing. 
Experience of taking part in the class strug¬ 
gle educates the broad masses in a way 
that is impossible with books and pam¬ 
phlets alone. Typically they reach and 
affect the advanced section of the work¬ 
ing class; not the medium-developed or 
backward. Marxists must therefore judge 
each situation concretely and determine 
the “boundary between anarchism and 
opportunism”, which is, of course, rela¬ 
tive and constantly shifting, but always 
exists. Marxists must avoid falling either 
into abstract - that is, futile - revolu¬ 
tionism, or opportunism which, guided 
by short-term calculation, does every¬ 
thing not to repel, not to frighten, not to 
offend and adopts the liberal motto of 
‘live and let live’. 

An inescapable example of this ap¬ 
proach in recent times is the Socialist 
Workers Party. It appears to view islam 
as a strategic ally against imperialism in 
general and New Labour in particular. 
Looking abroad, the SWP glosses over 
the sexual apartheid presided over by the 
Iranian theocracy, uses the danger of 
mass rape to excuse the imposition of the 
burqa by the Taliban and refuses to con¬ 
demn the murderous September 11 2001 
attacks on New York and Washington 
carried out by al Qa’eda. Meanwhile, at 
home it courts islamists - above all the 


Muslim Association of Britain, an or¬ 
ganisation which it desperately wants to 
come into Respect as co-mler. In pursuit 
of that popular frontist aim, notoriously 
at Marxism 2003, the SWP’s Lindsey 
German described women’s and gay 
rights as “shibboleths” ... and indeed 
principle after principle has been duly 
sacrificed. 

Former Socialist Worker editor Chris 
Harman once solemnly pledged that, 
when we “find ourselves on the same 
side as the islamists”, the SWP, would 
“argue strongly with them”, not only 
over their “attitude towards women and 
minorities”, but for the need to over¬ 
throw “class relations” (C Harman The 
prophet and the proletariat London 
1999, p56). All that has gone by the 
board. At the October 2004 Respect 
conference, his replacement as Social¬ 
ist Worker editor, Chris Bambery, actu¬ 
ally went so far as to condemn 
secularism as islamophobic. 

The history of our movement must 
therefore be distorted or skewed away 
from the truth, if the SWP is to be claimed 
as a continuation of the Bolshevik tradi¬ 
tion. A good example of this is Dave 
Crouch’s generally useful article, ‘Bol¬ 
sheviks and islam: religious rights’, 
which was promoted with the strap line, 
“Socialists can learn from how the Bol¬ 
sheviks approached the muslims of the 
Russian empire” (Socialist Review De¬ 
cember 2003). 

What has our SWPer leamt? Under 
the first subhead - ‘Atheism’ - the com¬ 
rade assures us that “atheism was never 
included in the Bolsheviks’ programme”. 
This is an evasive, one-sided, not to say 
thoroughly dishonest formulation. The 
Bolshevik programme featured a specific 
section on religion and anti-religious 
propaganda. A fact that goes completely 
unmentioned by comrade Crouch. His 
silence on this is doubly significant. The 
very idea of adopting a written pro¬ 
gramme is cowardly rejected by an aloof, 
self-perpetuating but wildly zigzagging 
SWP leadership which fears being held 
to account by its rank and file member¬ 
ship. And, of course, neither Socialist 


Worker's thumbnail ‘Where we stand’ 
column nor the SWP’s pinched consti¬ 
tution mentions religion. 

Naturally, given the opportunist needs 
of the SWP leadership, comrade Crouch 
also steers well clear of the Bolsheviks’ 
call for extensive propaganda aimed at 
overcoming “religious prejudices”. Nor 
does he mention the Bolshevik party’s 
programmatic attitude towards its own 
members and their beliefs. Hardly a trivial 
oversight, when one considers the great 
lengths to which the SWP has gone in 
pandering to islam. 

Combating religion 

The felt need for religion is reproduced 
by the actual oppression and powerless¬ 
ness of the masses, as against the state 
and the blind workings of the global 
capitalist metabolism. Therefore scien¬ 
tific understanding alone can never 
eliminate religion. Obviously in the fight 
against religion the party should pro¬ 
duce and disseminate all manner of 
books, pamphlets and other educational 
material - an objective factor in the class 
struggle too. But such atheist propa¬ 
ganda must be subordinated to the ba¬ 
sic tasks of developing the mass 
struggle against the exploiters and the 
state. People themselves must leam to 
combat existing conditions by first of all 
uniting in a conscious, disciplined and 
organised manner. 

That is why Lenin is against giving any 
needless offence to the religious sensi¬ 
bilities of the workers. For example, faced 
by a strike jointly organised by a Chris¬ 
tian trade union, communists would not 
go along to the picket line to denounce 
religion and the involvement of the 
clergy. That would be to play the role of 
a fifth column. No, the main task of com¬ 
munists under such circumstances 
would be generating solidarity and en¬ 
suring the success of the strike. 

This approach of putting the interests 
of the class struggle first also explains why 
communists do not regard acceptance of 
atheism as a precondition for party mem¬ 
bership. There is no clause in our pro¬ 
gramme demanding a commitment to 
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atheism. The party will publish atheist 
propaganda; but it will also seek out and 
welcome into its ranks people with reli¬ 
gious and similar ideas. That could even 
include vicars, priests, rabbis, imams, etc. 
The problem of squaring the party’s prac¬ 
tice with their religious doctrines is a mat¬ 
ter entirely for them to sort out. As long 
as they carry out party duties and respon¬ 
sibilities, they can stay as members. 

Obviously this possibility of recruit¬ 
ing religious leaders stems directly from 
Lenin’s own concrete experience of the 
1905 revolution and the role of father 
Gapon, the orthodox priest who led the 
half-humble, half-threatening demon¬ 
stration to the Winter Palace and who 
indignantly rounded upon the tsar for 
allowing his troops to shoot down the 
assembled people. Gapon was later ex¬ 
posed as a police agent. But Lenin never 
lost sight of the necessity of winning 
religious people alongside the necessity 
of winning people from religion. 

He urged the party to support the de¬ 
mands of all religious groups struggling 
against the state for their rights. A reso¬ 
lution at the party’s 2nd Congress in 1903 
specifically draws attention to the “ne¬ 
cessity of working amongst” members 
of religious sects, such as the Old Be¬ 
lievers, in order to bring them “under 
social democratic [communist] influ¬ 
ence” (VI Lenin CWVol 6, Moscow 1977, 
p473). As with the rights of oppressed 
nations and other such persecuted sec¬ 
tions of the population, we side with 
them in their demands for equality. Far 
from strengthening religion, if commu¬ 
nists are energetically involved, it does 
the exact opposite. 

In that light we have not the slightest 
hesitation in condemning the ban on the 
hijab in France’s state schools. It has 
nothing whatsoever to do with defend¬ 
ing vulnerable young women, maintain¬ 
ing the values of 1789 or undermining 
religious obscurantism. It is state-spon¬ 
sored islamophobia pure and simple; 
and that demands an unambiguous, 
principled and vigorous response from 
the organised left. 

Communists defend the right to wear 
the hijab, by the same measure we de¬ 
fend the right not to wear it: a voluntary 
discarding of the veil is of course some¬ 
thing we positively wish to bring about, 
and that can best be achieved under 
conditions of working class confidence, 
extreme democracy and female emanci¬ 
pation. 

President Jacques Chirac and his 
rightwing UMP government are 
pursuing an overtly anti-working class 
and thoroughly obnoxious agenda. 
Chirac is certainly no “prisoner of the 
left”. A laughable promise made by the 
French Socialist Party, French 
Communist Party (PCF) and the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire - and their 
co-thinkers in Britain - who excitedly 
urged voters to support him in 
preference to Jean-Marie Le Pen of the 
Front National during the 2002 
presidential elections. Chirac and his 
government are cynically demonising 
France’s five million muslims - an 
oppressed minority which is over¬ 
whelmingly working class, often poor 
and disproportionately unemployed. 

Frankly, in this context, it has to be said 
that the left in France miserably failed. 
With a few honourable exceptions it has 
shown itself to be compromised by chau¬ 
vinism, economism and islamophobia. 
The SP, PCF, LCR, Lutte Ouvriere - all of 
them. Instead of treating seriously 
Chirac’s hijab ban, the left has either 
passively wrung its hands or actually 
sided with the government. 

By contrast here, on the other side of 
the English Channel, the left has not 
been too bad on this question - with a 
few dishonourable exceptions like the 


Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and its 
fortnightly paper Solidarity which main¬ 
tained a diplomatic balancing act on this 
question before eventually coming out 
with a mealy-mouthed squeak on the side 
of democracy. Apparently the AWL was 
rent with internal divisions. 

Power 

After the October Revolution the Bol¬ 
sheviks proceeded to implement their 
programme. The 1918 decree on ‘free¬ 
dom of conscience and religious socie¬ 
ties ’ stripped the Russian orthodox 
church of the 3 5-million-rouble annual 
subsidy granted to it by the tsarist state 
and all other such privileges. The Soviet 
government announced: “Every citizen 
may adhere to any religion or none. Any 
limitation before the law related to adher¬ 
ence to any kind of faith or non-adher¬ 
ence to any faith is abolished ... Free 
practice of religious customs is safe¬ 
guarded in so far as it does not disturb 
the public peace and does not infringe 
upon the rights of citizens of the Soviet 
Republic” (quoted in P Siegel The meek 
and the militant London 1986, pi97). 

Some bourgeois states claim adher¬ 
ence to secularism. However, they have 
never fully broken the link between the 
state and religion. For example, in France 
there are many catholic schools which 
receive generous state handouts. Like¬ 
wise in the United States, courts, schools 
and other such public institutions begin 
their proceeding with an oath to god. 
The Soviet state abolished all such prac¬ 
tices in 1918. 

The Soviet Republic’s first constitu¬ 
tion, drafted under the chair of Sverdlov, 
the party’s general secretary, formally 
enshrined the basic principle of the sepa¬ 
ration of “church and state and school 
from church” (EH Carr The Bolshevik 
revolution Vol 1, Harmondsworth 1975, 
pi35). Henceforth, far from giving 
churches tax breaks on their property, 
their estates were confiscated. Treated 
like any other such voluntary corporate 
body, they could receive contributions 
from individual supporters, but they 
could not hold property. Church build¬ 
ings were nationalised, but could be 
used by the congregation free of charge. 
Nor were the clergy exempt from the uni¬ 
versal obligation to perform military serv¬ 
ice. They could, however, appeal to a 
Soviet court and offer to do other useful 
civic duties. 

Needless to say, the Russian ortho¬ 
dox church was closely bound up with 
tsarism and quickly became a vehicle for 
counterrevolution. Patriarch Tikhon is¬ 
sued an anathema against the Soviet 
regime (EH Carr The Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion Vol 1, Harmondsworth 1975, p 16 In). 
During the terrible famine of 1921 the 
Soviet government decreed that the or¬ 
thodox church must hand over its non¬ 
religious valuables so that they could be 
sold on the international market in order 
to buy grain to feed the people. It refused. 
In retaliation 45 priests were shot. Of 
course, exceptional cases such as this 
are endlessly harped on about by right¬ 
wingers to give credence to their bogus 
claim that Leninism directly led to Sta¬ 
linism. This not only alibies the foul role 
of the orthodox church under tsarism 
and in the civil war, but totally ignores 
the whole approach to religion advo¬ 
cated and practised by Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks. 

Religious sects, persecuted under 
tsarism, were given wide freedoms to 
practise their faith: the Old Believers 
were even granted land on which they 
could try and put into practice their 
egalitarian values and communistic 
dreams. In November 1919, Trotsky is¬ 
sued an order allowing evangelical prot- 
estants to be excused from military 
service on the basis of conscientious 


objection. There was incidentally a sud¬ 
den spurt in their numbers. The Bolshe¬ 
viks saw them as an oppressed section 
of the population under tsarism and 
consequently treated them with a deal 
of benign toleration. 

Islam was viewed in a broadly similar 
fashion. Within the tsarist empire mus¬ 
lims constituted something around 10% 
of the population. They were oppressed 
as a religion and as a people - it is impor¬ 
tant to recognise that to be a muslim was 
as much about ethnic identity as it was 
religion. Because these people were con¬ 
centrated in the east, in central Asia and 
the Caucasus, what the Bolsheviks were 
dealing with was not a ‘minority’ ques¬ 
tion but a national and a colonial ques¬ 
tion. 

After the February revolution the Bol¬ 
sheviks bullishly promoted the slogan 
of national self-determination. Needless 
to say, once they took power and estab¬ 
lished their government in Petrograd, 
that slogan increasingly went hand in 
hand with class war and the goal of so¬ 
cial transformation in the east. As a re¬ 
sult there was an influx of muslims into 
the Communist Party. It is estimated that 
in Turkestan and other such areas those 
party members adhering to islam num¬ 
bered around 15% (although some give 
much higher figures). 

The existing self-proclaimed national 
leaders recoiled. Many sought salvation 
with the gathering forces of counterrevo¬ 
lution. Not that white generals had the 
slightest sympathy for them and their 
ambitions. This produced a highly un¬ 
stable situation, as the nationalists found 
themselves alternatively pulled and re¬ 
pelled to take one side after the other in 
the civil war. They defected from the reds 
to the whites and vice versa. 

Discontent had manifested itself 
amongst muslims even before the Feb¬ 
ruary revolution. Fermented by the small 
stratum of intellectuals, there were incipi¬ 
ent national movements against tsarism 
and the takeover of traditional grazing 
land by incoming Russian settler colo¬ 
nists. The collapse of tsarism propelled 
these peoples onto the stage of history. 
In May 1917 the first all-Russian con¬ 
gress of muslims was held in Petrograd. 
It demanded not independence, but au¬ 
tonomy. The main bone of contention 
was between those who wanted it on a 
national-territorial basis and those who 
would have settled for cultural autonomy 
within a unitary Russian state. As a sym¬ 
bolic gesture the Bolsheviks handed 
over to the Petrograd congress of mus¬ 
lims the ‘sacred Koran of Osman’ which 
had previously been held in the imperial 
library. 

A second congress of muslims fol¬ 
lowed in July 1917. It took place in Kazan 
and was mainly controlled by Tartars, 
who “played with pan-Tartian aspira¬ 
tions” (EH Carr The Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion Vol 1, Harmondsworth 1975, p322). 
A Bashkir congress took place simulta¬ 
neously. A programme was issued de¬ 
manding that Russia become “a 
democratic, federal republic”, with Ka¬ 
zakhstan as an autonomous national 
unit. 

Throughout the summer of 1917 there 
were other similar gatherings and de¬ 
mands. EH Carr stresses that none of 
them should be regarded as “revolution¬ 
ary in the social sense” (EH Carr The 
Bolshevik revolution Vol 1, Harmonds¬ 
worth 1975, p323). Delegates at the 
Bashkir congress were, for example, 
mainly composed of mullahs, elders and 
kulaks. An entry fee of 50 roubles was 
charged. So it would be mistaken, at this 
stage, to present the muslim movement 
as a break with traditional social and 
power structures. 

Under these circumstances the Soviet 
government carefully and attentively 


addressed the national movement. A 
special appeal was issued: ‘To all mus¬ 
lim toilers of Russia and the east’. It de¬ 
clared that “henceforth” your beliefs and 
usages, national and cultural customs 
are “free and inviolable”. They should 
organise their national life in “complete 
freedom”. Moreover, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment promised to protect those rights. 
In return it called for muslims to lend then- 
support “to this revolution and to its 
government” (EH Carr The Bolshevik 
revolution Vol 1, Harmondsworth 1975, 
p323). Other muslims, beyond the bor¬ 
ders of the old tsarist empire, were also 
promised aid. 

A decree of 1918 established a com¬ 
missariat for internal muslim affairs. It 
was headed by a Tartar and a Bashkir. 
Also in 1918, a congress of muslim com¬ 
munists was held in Moscow. It set up a 
central bureau of muslim communist or¬ 
ganisations which issued propaganda 
in many languages, including a daily 
paper in Turkish. Its second congress 
in November 1919 was addressed by 
both Lenin and Stalin. During the civil 
war tens of thousands of muslims fought 
with the Red Army. 

Not that the Soviet government was 
altogether consistent. During early 1918 
there was a shift in regard to national¬ 
ists, islam included. As commissar of na¬ 
tionalities Stalin determined to destroy 
the influence of the mullahs who had 
been the backbone of the ‘bourgeois 
nationalist movement’ in the east. Ap¬ 
parently there was strong opposition to 
this about-turn from other leading com¬ 
munists in the field. They wanted to keep 
the ‘softly, softly’ approach going. 
However, Stalin’s policy of winning the 
masses from nationalism and islam and 
thereby rapidly spreading the revolution 
proved to be a “fiasco” (EH Carr The 
Bolshevik revolution Vol 1, Harmonds¬ 
worth 1975, p326). Whites, nationalists 
and pan-islamists swept away what 
pockets of Soviet power existed in the 
east. 

By the end of 1919 the Soviet govern¬ 
ment appears to have concluded that 
there was only one way forward. Instead 
of confronting islam and the mullahs and 
imams, it was necessary to woo its 
younger, more progressive members, 
give them concessions and pursue a 
broad offensive against imperialism in 
the east - crucially British imperialism. 

In general it seems that hitherto the Bol¬ 
sheviks underestimated the durability of 
islam and the fact that mullahs and 
imams served as judges, law-givers, 
teachers and intellectuals, as well as po¬ 
litical and military leaders. Now they 
would seek cooperation with the more 
open-minded members of the clergy. 
There were those - albeit a minority, the 
so-called ‘red mullahs’ - who were pre¬ 
pared to see women given legal equal¬ 
ity and religion separated from 
education. The congress of the peoples 
of the east in Baku in September 1920 was 
particularly significant in this reorienta¬ 
tion. 

In the course of the civil war the atti¬ 
tude of the common muslim people un¬ 
derwent something of a shift. In general 
they had suffered occupation by white 
armies (physically backed by various 
foreign powers, including Britain, the US 
and Japan). White generals showed 
nothing but contempt for the eastern 
peoples. Indeed they were committed to 
a restoration of the old system of land 
ownership and control. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the Soviet government en¬ 
joyed a new, albeit hesitating prestige 
and sympathy. While the whites fought 
for a restoration of Great Russian power, 
the communists in Moscow were pro¬ 
claiming their commitment to national 
self-determination. 

The tide turned to the Bolsheviks in 


the civil war and the Soviet government 
sought to come to a modus vivendi in 
the east. Stalin insisted that, for example, 
the largely muslim Dagestan people 
“should be governed according to its 
peculiarities, its own way of life”. Reli¬ 
gious practices and customs would be 
left undisturbed. He also promised that 
sharia law would be considered fully 
valid as customary law. On the other 
hand, autonomy “cannot mean separa¬ 
tion from Soviet Russia” (quoted in EH 
Carr The Bolshevik revolution Vol 1, Har¬ 
mondsworth 1975, p333). 

In both schooling and the law a paral¬ 
lel system was to be permitted. Friday 
became the official day of rest through¬ 
out central Asia. People were to be given 
the choice between Soviet and sharia 
courts. Judgements that contravened 
Soviet law - such as amputation as a pun¬ 
ishment - were forbidden and decisions 
of the sharia courts could be appealed 
in Soviet courts. Needless to say, many 
opted for the sharia courts and there was 
a ongoing tension between the two. 
Attempts were made to ensure that 
women did not suffer from discrimina¬ 
tion by the sharia courts; they were also 
encouraged to take issues like divorce 
to the Soviet courts. 

There were, however, big problems 
remaining. The soviets and the Commu¬ 
nist Party often had the appearance, and 
the reality, of being little more than a 
continuation of tsarism. To begin with 
they were almost exclusively Russian in 
composition. For example, in Tashkent 
the revolution was at the outset confined 
to the Russian colony. One of the first 
resolutions of the Tashkent Soviet in 
November-December 1917 was to ex¬ 
clude muslims from governmental posts. 
The Tashkent Soviet then went on to 
suppress a revolt in the native quarters 
of the city. 

As for the local Communist Party, it 
was a strange organisation. Till June 
1918 Bolsheviks and Mensheviks sat 
in the same joint committees. Moreo¬ 
ver when the Bolsheviks finally sepa¬ 
rated themselves off they were 
operating as an ‘official’, quasi-govem- 
mental body. Membership reflected 
that salient fact. The Russian colony 
consisted of two types of people: mer¬ 
chants and officials; and railway work¬ 
ers. Both groups joined the party. The 
result was a Soviet Ulster. 

Hence there was the communist 
priest, the communist police officer and 
the communist kulak employing hired 
workers and owning a herd of hundreds 
of cattle. These communists acted like 
colonists and looked down upon the 
natives. The communist muslim minor¬ 
ity in turn embraced nationalism or at 
least nationalist sentiments. 

The central committee in Moscow 
sought to correct this lamentable situa¬ 
tion. It considered that it was necessary 
to draw into government the broad 
masses of the people on a proportional 
basis. Mistrust and all traces of Great 
Russian chauvinism had to be over¬ 
come. There were many resolutions, 
much exhortation and a policy of ap¬ 
pointing native people to top posts. The 
idea was to root the party and the So¬ 
viet regime in the national soil. Towards 
that end the Russian language was re¬ 
placed in official documents and other 
such material by indigenous languages. 
Cyrillic was also dropped and the Latin 
alphabet adopted throughout central 
Asia. 

The rise of Stalinism in the 1920s and 
its triumph in the 1930s as a counterrevo¬ 
lution in the revolution marked a dramatic 
end to these innovations and, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, a return to Great 
Russian chauvinism. Stalin declared war 
on religion • 

Jack Conrad 
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CPGB SCHOOL _ 

Turning unfortunate 
necessities into virtues 



O ver 40 comrades attended the 
CPGB weekend school on the 
USSR and the rule of the work¬ 
ing class. In four sessions over two 
days, Communist Party members and 
others, including comrades from Iran, 
Turkey and South Africa, attempted to 
analyse in Marxist terms the class nature 
of the USSR, why it developed as it did, 
and what made it collapse in tragedy and 
horror. 

Communists stand for the maximum 
extension of democracy and human free¬ 
dom. Yet in the minds of the majority of 
workers, as well as our enemies who use 
the USSR against us, communism is 
synonymous with the totalitarianism and 
inhumanity of Stalin’s Soviet Union. To 
rearm ourselves and the working class 
for the battles of the 21st century, we 
have to be able to account for the his¬ 
tory of the Soviet Union and explain how 
and why it differs from our own vision 
of socialism. 

Mark Fischer introduced the first de¬ 
bate, on the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. He outlined the etymology of the 
word ‘dictatorship’, and explained that 
for Marx and Engels the term simply 
meant the mle of the working class, with 
no connotations of tyranny or absence 
of democracy. The false understanding 
of the phrase - absolutism and mle not 
by the working class, but by an elite over 
the working class - was so strongly re¬ 
inforced by the degeneration of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution that it now thoroughly 
confuses and disorientates the left sects, 
who often believe they are being loyal 
to Marxism by disowning or dispagaing 
democracy and democratic tasks. 

But the rot set in early. Not with the 
Third International, but the Second In¬ 
ternational. Why did its representatives 
so often revert to pre-Marxist ideas that 
democracy is undesirable or at best un¬ 
necessary, and that revolution will come 
not from the struggle of the mass of the 
working class but from a benign dicta¬ 
torship over the proletariat? Essentially 
because they failed to, or due to their 
own interests did not want to, grasp the 
democratism expounded by Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels. For example, the 
leading Russian Menshevik, Plekhanov, 
believed the highest principle was the 
success of the revolution. Ends justify 
any means. 

With the 1917 Russian Revolution, the 


dictatorship of the proletariat moved from 
theory to practice in a backward country, 
where the proletariat was vastly outnum¬ 
bered by peasants. Bolshevik leaders, 
under the pressure of enormous difficul¬ 
ties, sometimes fell into the trap of agree¬ 
ing with their enemies that democracy and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat are nec¬ 
essarily opposites. Lenin came to regard 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as a dis¬ 
tinct phase between capitalism and so¬ 
cialism, in which democratic norms are 
suspended. Trotsky took this logic to the 
conclusion of arguing that the party of 
necessity had to substitute itself for so¬ 
viet democracy until such a time as the 
proletariat was able to raise itself to the 
level of a ruling class. 

CPGB comrades made up the major¬ 
ity of the audience, but there was also a 
contingent from the International Bol¬ 
shevik Tendency, who were keen for an 
argument. Unfortunately they seemed 
often unwilling to properly engage or 
unable to grapple with what happened 
to our class in the 20th centuries. Inter¬ 
leaved with the serious debate among 
CPGB members and others about the 
mle of law in a proletarian state, the pos¬ 
sibility of peaceful revolution and other 
interesting questions, a succession of 
IBTers intervened - some reading out 
prepared statements - defending a bank¬ 
rupt version of Trotskyism. Their argu¬ 
ments in the first debate boiled down to 
‘You misrepresent Trotsky’, ‘What 
would you have done in 1919?’ and, on 
a slightly more serious level, the work¬ 
ing class is justified in doing anything 
necessary to defend itself. 

In a desperate situation, the Bolshe¬ 
viks were justified in taking emergency 
measures to defend the revolution, 
agreed comrade Tina Becker. We can 
defend these actions, while criticising 
what we regard as errors, without gen¬ 
eralising them into a theory. The mistake 
made by Trotsky and others was to ar¬ 
gue that what happened was how so¬ 
cialism will always and should always be, 
thus making a virtue out of a necessity. 
Comrade Fischer added that the interests 
of the working class are also defended 
by a clear understanding of historical 
truth. Although retreats were necessary, 
the Bolsheviks were wrong to build them 
into a system and present it as the only 
path to socialism. In doing so they be¬ 
queathed problems to the workers’ 


movement for the rest of the century. 

Comrade Mike Macnair introduced 
the session on the global significance of 
October. He outlined three aspects of the 
Bolsheviks’ understanding of their revo¬ 
lution and its world historic significance: 
the general shape of a revolution; the 
problems of revolution in a backward 
country and the theory of stages; and 
the revolution as part of the terminal cri¬ 
sis of capitalism. For each he went on to 
discuss the extent to which we can think 
the same way today. The lessons of 
October still hold true, comrade Macnair 
said, but he warned against falling into 
the trap of fetishising the soviet form - 
the particular form of the mass move¬ 
ment to overthrow capitalism can vary. 
In the debate comrade Hillel Ticktin re¬ 
ferred to the two theories of how to take 
power that comrade Macnair had men¬ 
tioned, through the general strike or 
through gaining a majority in parliament, 
and called them both inadequate. He 
made the point that no satisfactory 
theory of taking power has yet been put 
forward. 

The second aspect of the Russian 
Revolution dealt with by comrade Mac¬ 
nair is the example of a backward coun¬ 
try leaping over stages of development 
and taking a lead which hopefully ad¬ 
vanced counties will follow. But it is 
obvious that revolution in a country like 
Russia had its own special problems: 
namely, technical backwardness and the 
existence of a strong peasant class. Capi¬ 
talism prepares the ground for socialism 
in two ways: firstly by creating the tech¬ 
nical preconditions to free people from 
the tyranny of labour, and secondly by 
liquidating the peasantry and petty pro¬ 
prietors. The individual property rights 
of peasants prevents cooperation and 
prevents political democracy. As Marx 
said, the natural representative of peas¬ 
ant proprietors is Bonapartism. Comrade 
Macnair questioned to what extent, 
therefore, a worker-peasant alliance was 
possible. He described the evolution of 
the Marxist attitude to the peasant ques¬ 
tion, and the grim course of the civil war 
in the USSR. 

With the appearance of imperialism, 
capitalism had entered into its terminal 
phase, the Bolsheviks believed. Trotsky 
tookthisastagefrirtherwithhis 1938 Tran¬ 
sitional programme: since capitalism was 
in its “death agony”, the distinction be¬ 
tween the struggle for immediate de¬ 
mands and the struggle for the socialist 
reorganisation of society had been super¬ 
seded. Yet capitalism has survived for 66 
more years, and the working class has 
been and still is able to make partial gains. 
Since the 1970s capitalism’s decay has 
once again become evident. But it is clear 
that in analysing how capitalism works, 
and how it goes into crisis, we cannot 
simply copy what was done in 1917 to 
1920. 

Several comrades agreed with com¬ 
rade Macnair about the Transitional 
programme. Weekly Worker editor Pe¬ 
ter Manson said it was based on a false 
premise, and comrade Ticktin described 
it as useless. Understandably IBT com¬ 
rades defended the transitional pro¬ 
gramme, on the basis that it is necessary 
to pose now the question of power. They 
attacked the programme of the CPGB as 
reformist. Comrade John Bridge said this 
is an anarchist position, since it fails to 
distinguish between the revolutionary 
struggle for reforms and reformism. As 
comrade Macnair said in his summing 
up, the IBT does not explain what ex¬ 
actly it means by the “question of power” 
when they accuse the CPGB of having 


a reformist programme which ‘fails to 
pose’ it. 

This session provoked two more fruit¬ 
ful debates which no doubt could be 
continued in later CPGB fomms and in 
the Weekly Worker , on soviets and on 
the peasants. Comrade Ticktin agreed 
that the proletarian revolution need not 
necessarily come through soviets: they 
are not synonymous with the class as a 
class. Comrade Bridge added that the 
task of the party is to bring conscious¬ 
ness to spontaneous developments 
such as soviets and trade unions. 

On the peasant question there was 
more disagreement, and this debate con- 


The undemocrat¬ 
ic nature of the 
Soviet system, 
where the 
producers had no 
involvement and 
the managers no 
incentive to tell 
the truth, led to 
chaos 


tinued into the second day of the school. 
Comrade Bridge declared himself uncon¬ 
vinced by comrade Macnair’s conclu¬ 
sions. There have been peasant 
ideologies of communism, and in feudal 
times there were examples of peasants 
doing more than acting together against 
their own local lord. He said the ques¬ 
tion for us is, can the working class es¬ 
tablish a hegemony over the peasantry, 
either before or after the revolution? The 
problem in Russia was not that the Bol¬ 
sheviks took the grain to feed the cities, 
but that the cities were not producing 
anything they could give the peasants 
in exchange. Given a successfril Euro¬ 
pean revolution, a large section of the 
peasantry could have been won to ac¬ 
cept the leadership of the working class. 

Moving on from the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion to the Soviet Union as it existed for 
over 70 years, session three of the 
school, introduced by comrade Jack 
Conrad, looked at why Soviet bureau¬ 
cratic socialism was unviable. The com¬ 
rade expressed surprise at how few 
Marxist writers have made a serious at¬ 
tempt to analyse the political economy 
of the USSR and work out why it col¬ 
lapsed, and described his own efforts to 
understand it using the methodology of 
Marx’s Capital. Unlike Tony Cliff he 
does not think the Soviet economy pro¬ 
duced commodities, because the prod¬ 
ucts of industry had use-value (of a sort), 
but no exchange-value. Money in the 
Marxist sense did not exist either. He said 
the Soviet product had target-value, 
since what existed in the USSR was not 
‘planning’, but target-setting. 

For a viable socialist plan honesty and 
democracy are needed. He described 
how the undemocratic nature of the sys¬ 
tem, where the producers had no involve¬ 
ment and the managers no incentive to 
tell the truth, led to chaos, shortage and 
a full-scale attack on workers’ rights and 
conditions. He explained why the sys¬ 
tem could only grow while it had new 
labour and natural resources to exploit: 


it was unable to continuously modern¬ 
ise existing factories and plant. He said 
the Soviet Union could be called a de¬ 
formed or a degenerate workers’ state in 
the 1920s, but by the 1930s there was no 
vestige of workers’ control left. 

Alan Davies of the IBT claimed that 
all the facts comrade Bridge gave about 
the Soviet Union are fully compatible 
with Trotsky’s theory of the USSR as a 
deformed workers’ state. He criticised the 
CPGB for revising its views about the 
Soviet Union since 1991. He accused the 
CPGB of altering its programme first and 
then adjusting its theory to fit the new 
programme, when we no longer de¬ 
fended the USSR. This claim was 
bmshed aside by CPGB comrades, who 
stated that quite the opposite had oc¬ 
curred: our rejection of ‘defending’ the 
USSR state was arrived at after a pains¬ 
taking study of the nature of the Soviet 
Union in the light of 1991 - something 
most of the Trotskyist groups do not 
even contemplate undertaking. 

Comrade Ticktin declared himself 
amazed than anyone could still hold to a 
view of defending the USSR state. He 
described the Soviet Union in the 1960s, 
when he lived there, as a crude, brutal 
society. It is possible to demonstrate 
both theoretically and practically that 
there was nothing to defend in the USSR 
state, and any group that does defend it 
damns itself and shames the left. We 
should repudiate the regime, not defend 
it, he added. 

Several CPGB comrades said that 
what should be defended is not a state, 
but the gains of the working class in and 
against any system. In Britain, for exam¬ 
ple, we defend the gains of the working 
class in the form of a health service and 
so on, without, of course, defending 
British capitalism, under which those 
gains have been won. So it was with the 
oppressive Soviet regime. The IBT at¬ 
tacked the CPGB for welcoming the fall 
of the Soviet Union, but in his reply to 
the debate comrade Conrad said the 
events of 1991 were inevitable: the sys¬ 
tem was bom in crisis and decay and 
could not be saved, so that it was mean¬ 
ingless to say we either regret or welcome 
its fall. 

The collapse of the Soviet state, why 
it happened when it did and the nature 
of the regime which came after it was the 
theme of the final session of the school, 
‘Putin’s Russia and the decline of capi¬ 
talism’, introduced by comrade Ticktin. 
He said the elite in the last days of the 
Soviet Union knew the system was 
doomed and attempted to reintroduce 
capitalism in a controlled way, which 
would allow them to retain and extend 
their privileges. They have succeeded 
in the sense that many of the same peo¬ 
ple who were part of the old ruling elite 
make up the new one, but they have 
failed to restore a capitalist system, de¬ 
spite the introduction of finance capital. 
Putin is in effect attempting to return to 
a version of the old system, but this is 
possible only because the working class 
is too atomised and demoralised to fight 
back (despite the collection of “useless” 
Trotskyist groups which have moved 
into Russia). 

He concluded by saying our task 
should be to build a serious Marxist 
party in the west, crucially in Europe, 
which would act as a vital inspiration to 
the east, while at the same time making it 
clear to workers both here and there that 
our socialism has nothing in common 
with the Stalinised USSR, which we do 
not defend in any way • 

Mary Godwin 
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Hot on the heels of 
his diplomatically 
worded critique of 
the Socialist 
Workers Party’s 
intervention in 
Respect (see Weekly 
Worker November 
11), veteran SWP 
leader John 
Molyneux has now 
turned his attention 
to the organisation’s 
own regime and 
culture. In this 



contribution to the 
Pre-conference 
Bulletin No2, 
headed ‘Democracy 
in the SWP’, 
comrade Molyneux 
exposes the 
intolerance and 
monolithism of the 
leadership and, as “a 
strongly committed 
member of the 
SWP”, calls for far- 
reaching cultural 
change 


John Molyneux: speak up 

A t the party council on September 
22,1, with some others, made a 
call for “a more democratic cul¬ 
ture in the SWP”. This call met with two 
kinds of hostile response. Some claimed 
that the SWP was fully democratic al¬ 
ready, so what were we on about? Oth¬ 
ers that it was illegitimate to raise the 
question of democracy without propos¬ 
ing an alternative political perspective. 
In this article I want to discuss these is¬ 
sues and develop what I mean by a more 
democratic culture in the party. 

Those who claim that the SWP is 
highly democratic have, in a sense, a 
strong case. They argue that the SWP 
has a democratic constitution, a demo¬ 
cratically elected leadership, a sovereign 
conference, a democratically elected na¬ 
tional committee and so on. Above all 
they argued that the party is engaged in 
a continuous process of political debate 
and discussion at branch meetings, dis¬ 
trict meetings, party councils, Marxism, 
etc, at which disagreement is not only 
allowed, but often positively invited. 
Now, since all of this is undoubtedly true, 
it would appear that there is no problem. 

Except there is a problem. And the 
nature of the problem can most clearly 
be seen if we look at the outcome of all 
these meetings, councils, conferences, 
elections, etc. The fact is that in the last 
15 years (perhaps longer) there has not 
been a single substantial issue on which 
the CC has been defeated at a confer¬ 
ence or party council or NC. Indeed I 
don’t think that in this period there has 
ever been even a serious challenge or a 
close vote. On the contrary, the over¬ 
whelming majority of conference or 
council sessions have ended with the 
virtually unanimous endorsement of 
whatever is proposed by the leadership. 
Similarly, in this period there has never 
been a contested election for the CC: ie, 
not one comrade has ever been pro¬ 
posed or proposed themselves for the 
CC other than those nominated by the 
CC themselves. 

It is worth emphasising that such a 
state of affairs is a long way from the 
norm in the history of the socialist move¬ 
ment. It was not the norm in the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party or the Communist International 


before its Stalinisation. It was not the 
norm at any point in the Trotskyist tra¬ 
dition under Trotsky. It was not the norm 
even in the Labour Party before the Blair- 
ite stranglehold was established. And it 
was not always the norm in our organi¬ 
sation - it was certainly not the case in 
the 60s, 70s and early 80s, when there 
were vigorous debates and serious di¬ 
visions on questions such as democratic 
centralism, factory branches, Ireland, the 
Common Market, the name of the or¬ 
ganisation, the nature of Socialist 
Worker , the downturn, Women s Voice 
and many other issues. 

So what accounts for this remarkable 
‘unanimity’? One answer might be that 
it is all down to the outstanding leader¬ 
ship provided by the CC which has ena¬ 
bled them to maintain such high 
authority and support. Actually I think 
there is some truth in this. Without the 
vindication of our basic politics on ques¬ 
tions such as Stalinism, the Labour Party 
and imperialist war, and without a series 
of correct strategic decisions - for exam¬ 
ple, over anti-capitalism and the anti-war 
movement - the consensus would doubt¬ 
less have broken down. 

Nevertheless this is by no means the 
whole story. Sometimes the leadership 
has not been that outstanding, and 
sometimes mistakes (for example, the 
policy of splitting branches until they 
were ever smaller and smaller) were per- 
sisted in without being corrected or 
even coherently contested despite the 
growth of simmering discontent in the 
ranks. In reality the root cause of the CC’s 
dominance and the docility of the mem¬ 
bers lies neither in the good nor the bad 
behaviour of the leadership, but in the 
nature of the period we have come 
through - above all the grim years of the 
80s. 

In fact genuine democracy is very dif¬ 
ficult to achieve in any organisation in 
capitalist society, including the revolu¬ 
tionary party. This is because capitalism 
undermines the confidence of working 
people and conditions them to passiv¬ 
ity from the cradle to the grave, and this 
conditioning does not miraculously dis¬ 
appear on signing a membership form. 

When the level of struggle is high and 


rising, the confidence and conscious¬ 
ness of workers rises through their ex¬ 
perience of the collective power. This is 
ABC for us, but the point is that it ap¬ 
plies inside the party too. In an upturn 
when members disagree with their party 
leadership it is often as part of a collec¬ 
tive with an experience of common strug¬ 
gle (which doesn’t necessarily make 
them right, of course). 

In contrast, in a downturn the general 
experience of members is defeat and iso¬ 
lation, which makes it much more diffi¬ 
cult to challenge the party leadership. 
When as a revolutionary socialist you 
feel your back is to the wall, defending 
your basic beliefs against what seems 
like a largely hostile world, it is hard to 
take on your own leaders as well. 

But this ‘objective’ materialist expla¬ 
nation of the problem, while true, is also 
not the whole story. On the basis of this 
objective situation the party has devel¬ 
oped, almost imperceptibly, a series of 
practices which reinforce the dominant 
position of the leadership. 

One of these is the almost perfect 
unity and solidarity which the CC main¬ 
tains in inner-party discussion. What¬ 
ever disagreements arise between them 
- and arise they must - they are kept 
strictly to themselves (apart from the 
occasional leak to close insiders), and a 
common front is presented at national 
meetings. As a general rule no CC mem¬ 
ber openly disagrees with another CC 
member, and all or most CC members 
combine to back each other up if any¬ 
one dissents. Moreover this internal 
solidarity has an informal but real ten¬ 
dency to extend to all those who work at 
the party centre. This cohesion obvi¬ 
ously confers an enormous advantage 
in any dispute. 

Another such practice is the way ses¬ 
sions at conferences, councils, etc are 
organised: generally without motions 
from branches and with the speaker’s slip 
system. There are, of course, a number 
of good reasons for these procedures 
but they have the side effect of allowing 
the CC, through control of the slips, com¬ 
plete control of the order of debate. Cer¬ 
tainly this is exercised with discretion - 
dissenters are allowed to speak - but the 
common pattern is that any serious po¬ 
litical contributions are rapidly rebutted 
by several speakers from the leadership 
and, crucially, the dissident has no op¬ 
portunity to reply. 

To give just one example: a few years 
ago at a party council, I disagreed, in just 
a couple of sentences, with the leader¬ 
ship’s estimation of the nature and size 
of the Birmingham demonstration to 
save Longbridge. My brief comments 
were promptly replied to by at least five 
members of the CC. 

Linally there has been the habit - for¬ 
tunately much reduced of late, but still 
not entirely a thing of the past - of at¬ 
tacking people who disagree, aggres¬ 
sively and personally. 

The net effect of these practices has 
been (a) to load all debates massively in 
the leadership’s favour; (b) to make 
open disagreement at national meetings 
(as opposed to in private conversation) 
a highly disagreeable experience with lit¬ 
tle prospect of success. In other words 
it has been to deter dissent. 

Overall it has led to a conception of 
the many national and local meetings 
primarily, even overwhelmingly, as trans¬ 
mission belts for the dissemination of 
policy from the leadership to the mem¬ 
bership rather than as opportunities for 
the members to determine policy or hold 
the leadership to account. 


Now is it wrong to raise such issues 
without proposing an alternative per¬ 
spective? Not in my opinion. I don’t see 
why disagreement should have this ‘all 
or nothing’ character. I am a strongly 
committed member of the SWP and 
agree with all its basic politics, and with 
the main lines of its current policy and 
orientation, but I don’t think it is perfect, 
and from time to time I disagree with cer¬ 
tain things. Lor when that happens I 
want a structure and culture which not 
only gives me the right to say so, but 
which also gives me the possibility, if my 
arguments are good, of having some 
success. Put it this way: just because the 
current general line of the party is cor¬ 
rect does it matter if there are weaknesses 
in its democracy? Yes, because tomor¬ 
row the line, or aspects of it, may not be 
right and we will need a flourishing 
democracy to correct it. 

I believe we paid a heavy price for the 
weakness of our internal democracy in 
the 90s and after. In this period we per¬ 
sisted in the organisational tactic of split¬ 
ting branches, which was based, in my 
opinion, on an exaggerated, over-op¬ 
timistic perspective, long after there was 
considerable evidence that it wasn’t 
working. And this contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to our substantial loss of mem¬ 
bership in these years. A more vibrant 
democracy in the party would, I think, 
have called a halt to this policy and lim¬ 
ited the damage done. Instead the cli¬ 
mate was such that the difficulties and 
the membership loss were never even 
admitted. 

However, in one respect the question 
of party democracy is connected to the 
perspective, in that I think the present 
and the coming period makes improve¬ 
ment in this area vital. 

Lirstly, comrades in the movements of 
which we are a part expect and demand 
it. Becoming more democratic will, I 
think, help us to recruit and retain such 
comrades. Not being so is likely to repel 
them. 

Secondly, the more success we have, 
the more the struggle rises and the more 
we interact with the outside world, the 
more we will face complex tactical issues 
requiring open debate and input from 
below. Immediately this applies particu¬ 
larly to our interventions, as part of Re¬ 
spect, in electoral politics - the more so if 
we start to win council or even parlia¬ 
mentary seats. 

So what should be done? Lirst and 
foremost the party needs to find its col¬ 
lective voice again. I would appeal to 
party members, especially experienced 
members, ‘cadres’ and the like, to speak 
up if and when they have concerns and 
disagreements. 

The political climate has changed, in 
the world, the movement and the party - 
the time is right. I would appeal to the 
leadership and their more enthusiastic 
supporters not to treat those who raise 
disagreements as some combination of 
irresponsible irritants and disloyal 
‘oppos’ - reply vigorously to arguments, 
of course, but try to refrain from personal 
attacks. 

If this change in culture and atmos¬ 
phere can be achieved, it will mean more 
than any specific formal changes. How¬ 
ever, I would also suggest that adoption 
of the following practices might help: 

(1) having contested CC elections; 

(2) restoring the practice of branch mo¬ 
tions to conference; 

(3) granting, as custom and practice, the 
right of reply to comrades who raise sig¬ 
nificant disagreements at conference 
and other national meetings • 
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Autonomy, separatism and 


L ouise Whittle has featured several 
times in the letters page of the 
Weekly Worker criticising our or¬ 
ganisation for its approach to the ques¬ 
tion of women’s liberation - specifically 
our rejection of the notion that Marxists 
must “recognise the leadership of women 
in the struggle for women’s liberation” 
and that women should have the exclu¬ 
sive right to the “decision-making and 
control” (Letters, October 14 and Septem¬ 
ber 30 respectively). Indeed she has an¬ 
other letter is this edition of the paper. 

She is also to be found fleshing out her 
position in the October-November issue 
of Workers Action, where argument is put 
against what she - correctly - sees as a 
tendency in the workers’ movement to 
pay lip service to this key question and 
why “women’s liberation is integral to the 
class struggle” (p38). The problem is that 
in her rejection of the economistic 
philistinism of organisations such as the 
Socialist Workers Party, she falls into the 
trap of repudiating genuine socialism, the 
healthy trends in the history of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement and a strategy that 
can actually deliver real liberation for 
women. 

Left failings 

There seem to be two fundamental rea¬ 
sons for her stance, reasons that un¬ 
doubtedly have resonance with many 
other comrades in the movement. 

First, there is a justified revulsion against 
the sorry picture that much of our left 
presents, dominated as it is by bureau¬ 
cratically cohered sects. However, Lou¬ 
ise believes that this is explained by the 
fact that such groups “operate with a 
Leninist framework with an emphasis on 
democratic centralism ... [which] stifles 
debate and [denies] a free flow of debate 
...” {Workers Action October-November, 
p39). Thus, “any new campaign to de¬ 
fend and extend a women’s right to an 
abortion” would become simply a battle¬ 
ground for each “individual ‘democratic 
centralist’ group ... to outmanoeuvre all 
the other democratic centralist groups. 
This is what will happen if men are around 
to control it” ( Weekly Worker Letters, 
October 14). 

Second, the comrade rejects the nar¬ 
row economism of the left. In this, how¬ 
ever, she tends to caricature the 
approach of groups that have this un- 
Marxist approach as a tendency to “re¬ 
strict ... arguments to basic economics” 
- an approach that “is futile and crude”. 
Instead, we should recognise that 
“power relationships within society are 
complex and cannot be reduced just to 
the means of production. What about 
the sexual division of labour and un¬ 
equal relationships between men and 
women in society?” (W4 p39). This has 
been a common feminist complaint 
against Marxists - that we concentrate 
on “one relatively limited area of life: 
production”, opposing, in the words of 
Anna Coote and Beatrix Campbell, “re¬ 
lations between labour and capital” to 
“reproduction and production ... rela¬ 
tions within the family and community 
as well” (A Coote, B Campbell Women s 
freedom and sweet revolution London 
1982,p242). 

Of course, there is a history of Marx¬ 
ist analysis of the women’s question - 
not least the seminal work of Fredrick 
Engels, The origin of the family, private 
property and the state - which recog¬ 
nised that “the first class antagonism 
that appears in history coincides with the 
development of the antagonism be¬ 
tween men and women in the monoga¬ 
mous marriage, and the first class 
oppression coincides with that of the 
female sex by the male.” 

However, comrade Whittle does make 
some empirically correct observations 
about the bulk of the revolutionary left in 
this country. It is characterised by econo¬ 
mism (although not simply in the narrow 


form that the comrade criticises). It is 
mostly composed bureaucratic sects. It 
does not have a consistent record of 
struggle in the fight for women’s libera¬ 
tion (or on any democratic question, come 
to that). 

Yet the comrade’s conclusion from this 
is profoundly wrong and can have unin¬ 
tended consequences that are pro¬ 
foundly reactionary - not simply for the 
struggle for socialism, but for the fight for 
women’s liberation itself. 

She tells us that “the autonomous or¬ 
ganisation of specifically oppressed peo¬ 
ple - in this case women - should not be 
confused with separatism” (Letters, Oc¬ 
tober 14). Then, however, Louise advo¬ 
cates that Marxists should “go fiirther and 
... recognise the leadership of autono¬ 
mously organised women in the struggle 
for women’s liberation” - that is, she clum¬ 
sily mixes up the concepts of autonomy 
and separatism. 

To facilitate a useful debate, it is im¬ 
portant we clarify terms. I will show why 
communists support autonomy in the 
movement, but oppose separatism. We 
also need to be clear that the category 
of‘socialist feminist’ - a self-designation 
that comrade Whittle and others (male 
as well as female) ascribe to themselves 
- should be rejected by working class 
socialists. 

Autonomy 

In our lexicon, the term ‘autonomy’ signi¬ 
fies a degree of self-government within a 
unitary overall framework. Structures and 
these sorts of interrelationships between 
the part and the whole are obviously po¬ 
litical questions, not technical ones. We 
only have to remember the huge amount 
of energy expended in controversies over 
the constitutions of left organisations in 
the past. Our understanding of a particu¬ 
lar struggle and how it relates to our over¬ 
all aim of communism and general human 
liberation - and how this finds reflection 
in the organisational ‘architecture’ of the 
party - informs the content of our politi¬ 
cal programme. 

Thus, we in the Communist Party are 
for autonomy. Firstly, and on the specific 
issue of women’s liberation, this is be¬ 
cause we recognise that the specific op¬ 
pression that women suffer under 
contemporary capitalism calls for special 
measures of mobilisation, organisation 
and propaganda. 

Those parts of our organisation 
charged with this work need a wide de¬ 
gree of latitude and space for initiative in 
order to make this more than just a good 
intention. 

However, this bespoke area of party 
work must be subordinated to the gen¬ 
eral programmatic approach of the organi¬ 
sation - an orientation that is decided on 
and implemented by the party as a whole, 
regardless of gender. And this program¬ 
matic stance is not - as comrade Whittle 
rather cmdely suggests - a rejection of the 
idea that “we need to challenge and fight 
oppression now and not wait for the revo¬ 
lution” (WA p39). Unfortunately, this is 
what such comrades actually compute 
when they hear phrases such as ‘revolu¬ 
tionary politics’ or ‘working class he¬ 
gemony’ in relation to the women’s 
question. Thus, they actually confirm the 
cramped approach to politics of econo¬ 
mism (ie, the downplaying of democratic 
struggles in the here and now) instead of 
challenging it. 

Rather our stance is a recognition of 
what comrade Elaine Harrison wrote: “... 
why the working class? For the same rea¬ 
son that Marx spoke of the modem pro¬ 
letariat as having ‘radical chains’ - it is 
the universal class, in other words. By 
dint of its unique position in contempo¬ 
rary society, its organisational strength, 
its numbers and political programme, it 
has the potential through its struggle to 
free humanity as a whole. It is the only 
consistently democratic class. This is 


why we call ourselves working class 
partisans and attempt to organically link 
every democratic stmggle without ex¬ 
ception with this class” ( Weekly Worker 
October 7). 

The approach of comrade Whittle im¬ 
plicitly rejects this. Fundamentally, hers 
is a stmggle for women’s rights against 
men. Thus, in the same way as we would 
reject the right of the class enemy to 
have a vote in determining the policy of 
the workers’ movement, Louise raises 
as a principle the notion that men must 
have no influence over the “decision¬ 
making and control” of the political di¬ 
rection of the stmggle for women’s 
liberation. 

Despite the comrade’s best intentions, 
this approach speaks of a different - non- 
socialist - programme. 

In different forms, these types of argu¬ 
ments have been repeated over and over 
again in our movement. It is instructive 
here to look at the discussions over an¬ 
other doubly-oppressed social group 
and its relationship to revolutionary work- 
ers’ movement in Russia in the early part 
of the last century. 

The Bund 

Formed in 1897, the Bund (the General 
Jewish Workers Union of Lithuania, Po¬ 
land and Russia) was a serious working 
class organisation. It sought to organise 
a Jewish section of the proletariat which 
was - in percentage terms - a significant 
slice of the working class in Russia and 
of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party itself (and later, of the Bolsheviks of 
course). For instance, Lenin’s notes on 
the second party congress estimated that 
a third of the delegates were Jewish 
(quoted in L Haimeson The Russian 
Marxists and the origins of Bolshevism 
Massachusetts 1967, p60). 

The Bund was a genuine mass organi¬ 
sation - a fact that gave it considerable 
leverage in the early years of the party in 
comparison to the loose, normally short¬ 
lived study circles that were more typical 
of the movement (Vladimir Akamov cites 
rallies of70,000 organisedinRussia in 1904 
- J Frankel [ed] V Akamov on the dilem¬ 
mas of Russian Marxism 1895-1903 
Cambridge 1969, p222). 

However, the centralising project of 
Lenin and the Iskra editorial board go¬ 
ing in to the second RSDLP congress 
obviously put them on a collision course 
with the nationalistically-inclined Bund, 
with its claim to the exclusive right to rep¬ 
resent Jewish workers. Anticipating this, 
the Bund had established itself as an in¬ 
dependent party in early 1903 and went 
into this seminal congress with propos¬ 
als for new federal clauses for inclusion 
in the mles of the party. However, it found 
itself in a minority and the (initially 
united) Iskraists carried the day. The 
Bund stormed out when the delegates 
refused to recognise it as the “sole rep¬ 
resentative of the Jewish proletariat” - its 
central demand. (The organisation sub¬ 
sequently went on to further degener¬ 
ate politically. It briefly rejoined the 
RSDLP at the 1906 unity congress - but 
then supported nationalists against the 
communists in the 1912 duma elections 
and its leadership actually mobilised for 
the counterrevolution post-1917. It 
ceased to exist in 1921). 

Clearly, these arguments over forms of 
working class organisation were intrinsic 
to the nature of the revolutionary project 
itself. Characteristic of the approach of 
Lenin and Marx - and one we attempt to 
leam from - is the idea that the fight for 
revolution is inseparable from the stmg¬ 
gle for working class political hegemony 
over every democratic question in con¬ 
temporary society. And from this flows 
an intransigent fight for organisational 
and programmatic unity. 

For example, in his Thesis on the na¬ 
tional question , Lenin identifies the es¬ 
trangement caused by national 


oppression as “a very great obstacle in 
the stmggle against the autocracy, and 
we must not legitimise this evil or sanc¬ 
tify this outrageous state of affairs by es¬ 
tablishing such ‘principles’ as separate 
parties or a ‘federation’ of parties” (VI 
Lenin CffVol 6, Moscow 1977 p460). 

However, this problem of separatism, 
of fragmentation, is spontaneously gen¬ 
erated and regenerated by the social re¬ 
alities of capitalist society itself. Apart 
from the feminist separatism Louise Whit¬ 
tle and other comrades support, we have 
the obviously example of the left-nation¬ 
alist Scottish Socialist Party, of course. The 
notion that the part - whether it consists 
of a workplace, a nationality or a sex - must 
be fused with and subordinate to the 
working class’s universalist stmggle for 
communism is not one that arises spon¬ 
taneously. Yet, without it, our chances of 
winning communism and general human 
liberation are nil. Thus, Lenin’s opposition 
to sectionalism is not some personal cen¬ 
tralising quirk of his own. It is a recogni¬ 
tion of the need to gather “all the 
revolutionary forces for a general attack 
upon the autocracy and for the leadership 
of a united stmggle” (VI Lenin CWV< ol 5, 
Moscow 1977, p499). 

However, none of this contradicts the 
need for autonomy for different sections 
of the movement, any more than democ¬ 
racy and centralism are in conflict in the 
party itself. Thus, Lenin comments: “Au¬ 
tonomy in questions specifically con¬ 
cerning the proletariat of a given race, 
nation or district implies that it is left to 
the discretion of the organisation con¬ 
cerned to determine the specific de¬ 
mands to be advanced in pursuance of 
the common programme, and the meth¬ 
ods of agitation to be employed. The 
party as a whole, its central institutions, 
lay down the common fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of programme and tactics; as to 
the different methods of carrying out 
these principles in practice and agitating 
for them, they are laid down by the vari¬ 
ous party organisations subordinate to 
the centre” (VI Lenin CffVol 7, Moscow 
1977,p95). 

This autonomy allows the various 
committees of the party to apply gen¬ 
eral principles in different ways. How¬ 
ever, “in matters pertaining to the 
struggle against the autocracy, the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie of 
Russia as a whole, we must act as a sin¬ 
gle and centralised militant organisa¬ 
tion, have behind us the whole of the 
proletariat, without distinction of lan¬ 
guage or nationality [or gender! - MF], 
a proletariat whose unity is cemented 
by the continual joint solution of prob¬ 
lems of theory and practice, of tactics 
and organisation; and we must not set 
up organisations that march separately, 
each along its own track; we must not 
weaken the force of our offensive by 
breaking up into numerous independ¬ 
ent political parties; we must not intro¬ 
duce estrangement and isolation and 
then have to heal an artificially im¬ 
planted disease with the aid of these 
notorious federation plasters” (VI Lenin 
CWVol 6, Moscow 1977, p333). 

Precisely because of the sectional in¬ 
fection of nationalism, the Bund actu¬ 
ally claimed that federation meant unity, 
while autonomy meant disunity. Au¬ 
tonomy was an anathema to it because 
it meant accepting the leadership of a 
single centre. As the “sole representa¬ 
tive” of the Jewish proletariat it claimed 
reserved representation on the 
RSDLP’s central committee and stated 
that it would ‘permit’ the party leader¬ 
ship to address the Jewish proletariat 
and to communicate with individual 
sections of the Bund “only with the 
consent of the central committee of the 
Bund” (VI Lenin CWVol 6, Moscow 
1964,p518). 

Thus, I hope readers will see - with 
all the necessary historical qualifica¬ 


tions, of course - the parallels between 
the sectionalist approach of the Bund 
and that of socialist feminists. I have 
shown that there is a profound differ¬ 
ence in our understanding between 
autonomy and separatism and that one 
does not logically flow from the other. 
Indeed, while Marxists should support 
necessary degrees of autonomy in the 
movement, it is incumbent on us - if we 
want to remain Marxists in any mean¬ 
ingful sense - to oppose disunity and 
sectional fragmentation. 

We must fight for the hegemony of the 
communist programme over the strug¬ 
gles of oppressed groups - a process of 
differentiation and open struggle that 
comrade Whittle describes in her world- 
weary manner as “individual ‘democratic 
centralist’ groups treating a campaign¬ 
ing organisation as a battleground in 
which to outmanoeuvre all the other 
democratic centralist groups” (Letters, 
October 14). 

Non-specific though it is, this comment 
gets us closer to the heart of the problem, 
in my view. For many transparently sin¬ 
cere comrades such as Louise, the pro¬ 
foundly alienating 20th century 
experience of left sectarianism, economis¬ 
tic narrowness and contempt for democ¬ 
racy has thoroughly soured and distorted 
their view not simply of working class 
sects, but of working class politics itself. 
This is something the comrade seems to 
imply when she bemoans “the political 
effect of imposing ‘class’ as an abstract 
concept” (ibid). 

Feminism 

This rejection of the need for the he¬ 
gemony of working class politics in the 
fight for women’s liberation lies at the 
heart of the category of ‘socialist femi¬ 
nism’ - a contradiction in terms, in truth. 
Comrades who define themselves as ‘so¬ 
cialist feminists’ seem to feel the need for 
the feminist appendage because their 
view of socialism is coloured by the 
cramped, economistic version of it that 
passed for Marxism in much of the last 
century. Thus, an editorial in the influen¬ 
tial Feminist Review attempted to reply 
to opponents in the women’s movement 
who have created “stereotypes of what 
socialist feminism involves” (summer 
1986). 

We are told that it “does not involve, 
as has sometimes been asserted by our 
critics, the idea that class explains every¬ 
thing. By itself, class is neither an ad¬ 
equate analytical tool nor an appropriate 
political framework for the analysis of ei¬ 
ther sexual politics or the position of 
women in capitalist society. Class reduc¬ 
tionist arguments will not do to explain the 
oppression of women... At the same time 
it is a mark of socialist, as compared to 
some other kinds of feminist theory, to 
argue that class has an important bear¬ 
ing on the form of gender relations, just 
as it has on many social relations within 
capitalism.” 

In practice, this “bearing” amounts to 
little more than factoring in ‘class’ as one 
of a number of sociological determinants 
into an analysis on the position of 
women. Thus, this editorial asserts that 
socialist feminists seek to end “all three 
‘systems’ of domination, through anti¬ 
racist, feminist and class stmggle” - and 
“socialist feminists” do not “prioritise the 
fight against one system over another. We 
believe in the autonomy of political strug¬ 
gles”, although - like comrade Whittle, ap¬ 
parently - “we do not accept that this 
principle entails complete political sepa¬ 
ratism”. 

Despite itself, the editorial describes a 
template of socialist politics framedprima- 
rily by ‘working class issues’ such as 
wages and conditions. It is “very impor¬ 
tant”, we are told, “to assert that socialist 
feminism does not involve some neces¬ 
sary emphasis on work, or production, at 
the expense of... issues of sexuality, re- 
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production, ideology and culture. We do 
not believe that women getting better jobs 
(or jobs at all) is the golden road that will 
inevitably lead to the emancipation or lib¬ 
eration of women.” 

The editorial unconsciously confirms 
the crude distortion of working class 
politics as being primarily concerned with 
economic questions facing the working 
class under capitalism. More ‘ideologi¬ 
cal’ questions of sexuality and culture 
are covered by feminist theory. Thus 
Louise, in an earlier letter, suggests that 
CPGB comrades somehow vulgarise 
these questions when we see “every¬ 
thing as divided along class lines” (Sep¬ 
tember 30). 


Universal 

This is to fundamentally misunderstand 
Marxism, the politics of universal human 
freedom. As Elaine Harrison writes, “our 
insistence on the need to make women’s 
rights a key question for the working 
class to champion and gain political he¬ 
gemony over ... is not an attempt to re¬ 
duce the question to a dull defence of 
the rights of women as proletarian wage 
slaves... Ours is a programmatic method 
designed to train our class in democracy 
in anticipation of its role as the ruling 
class under socialism ...” ( Weekly 
Worker October 7). 

So, yes, the world of women - like that 
of men - is divided into classes. But our 
insistence on the need organically to link 
every democratic struggle without excep¬ 
tion to the working class is not an attempt 
to narrow the fight for women’s liberation 
to embrace only proletarian women, 
cmdely defined in economic terms. 

We are for the liberation of women as a 
sex - all of them, no matter what class they 
come from. Linking this struggle to the 
fight for working class power is in fact an 
active process of raising it from the sec¬ 
tional to the universal • 

Mark Fischer 


Miners’ Great Strike 1984-85: not women against men, but class against class 



Limiting the fight 


T he latest meeting of the abortion 
pro-choice campaign initiated by 
Terry Conway and Tessa Van 
Gelderen took place on November 11. 

The women-only meeting was 
smaller than previous ones with only 
nine participants - less than a third of 
those who attended the initial gather¬ 
ing. Outside of the Weekly Worker and 
an internal email list, the meetings have 
not actually been advertised. This and 
the fact that we have not actually done 
anything to form a campaign yet will 
mean that others cannot be drawn in. 
The Socialist Workers Party was no¬ 
ticeably absent. 

Anne Quesney, director of Abortion 
Rights (AR), chaired the meeting and 
took notes to serve by way of minutes. 
She and Sarah Colbome, also of AR 
and Socialist Action, were at pains to 
point out that this meeting should not 
revisit any of the issues that had been 
discussed at previous meetings. 
These issues apparently “had noth¬ 
ing to do with the defence of abortion 
rights”. 

Readers will remember that one of the 
main issues argued over was whether 
we campaign for the right to choose or 
settle for the more conservative slogans 
of AR - free abortion on demand dur¬ 
ing the first trimester only; and with one 
doctor’s signature (instead of two!) af¬ 
ter that up to the 24-week upper limit 
that is the current law: ie, not a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose. The other issue 


that has attracted controversy has been 
the type of campaign that we mn. Will 
it be a working class campaign that in¬ 
volves men or will it be a feminist, sepa¬ 
ratist campaign? Again, hardly an issue 
that is “nothing to do with the defence 
of abortion rights”. 

The CPGB for its part made clear that 
these issues should be discussed. 
While we need to begin to organise, 
these questions should not be hidden. 
They are central to whether our cam¬ 
paign with be a lobby or a vibrant work¬ 
ing class campaign that actually 
addresses women’s rights. 

Sarah Colbome reacted strongly to 
this. She complained about the report¬ 
ing of previous meetings in the Weekly 
Worker and condemned us as playing 
a role like that of the Daily Mail. We 
were stultifying the campaign and un¬ 
dermining unity. People would “not be 
honest at meetings if they thought they 
were going to be reported”. The mes¬ 
sage was clear - these meetings are se¬ 
cret and should be kept that way. 
Comrade Colbome does not want to be 
accountable for what she says, nor does 
she think our discussions are of any 
concern to the movement as a whole. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
AR wants to control and mn any cam¬ 
paign. It wants it to be organised 
around its own slogans and would like 
to limit discussion and shut out alter¬ 
native views - no wonder it does not 
like this being reported. The SA com¬ 


rades reason that there is already a 
campaign in existence - AR - and eve¬ 
ryone should fall in behind them. For 
example, it was agreed on November 
11 that there would be a meeting on 
December 2, the day of the private 
members ballot in parliament. Since 
then an email has been sent out by 
Anne Quesney announcing that AR 
has organised a meeting on December 
9 to campaign against any potential at¬ 
tack arising from the parliamentary bal¬ 
lot. This with no consultation with 
others in the group - and with no indi¬ 
cation as to whether the December 2 
meeting has been cancelled. The im¬ 
plications are clear. 

Those like the SWP who have re¬ 
fused to get properly involved and cam¬ 
paign for a woman’s right to choose 
must bear some responsibility for all 
this. Without serious opposition from 
them or the International Socialist 
Group, Socialist Action and their allies 
have felt free to elbow others out of the 
way and assert their right to dictate. 
There is, though, the annoying matter 
of the Weekly Worker. 

Well, they need to get used to our 
open reporting - since our extensive 
coverage and exposure of the shenani¬ 
gans of Socialist Action in the European 
Social Fomm process you would have 
thought they already had. Indeed Sarah 
did refer to Tina Becker’s reporting of 
the ESF as a wrecking operation! 

Thankfully SA did not get any real 


support from the rest of the meeting. We 
therefore went on to discuss the private 
members ballot and reports from vari¬ 
ous contacts, as well as what we 
should do to show solidarity with 
women in the US - under attack from a 
newly re-elected George W Bush. Sev¬ 
eral proposals were put forward: a pub¬ 
lic meeting, an open letter, organising 
protests to coincide with events in the 
US. No decisions were taken to imple¬ 
ment any of these proposals, but they 
are still on the table. 

I also reported back on contacts with 
the Alliance for Choice in Ireland who 
are very keen to work with us and want 
to come to future meetings. They are 
very clear that any attack on abortion 
rights in Britain will have a direct impact 
on women in Ireland. Also the Pro- 
Choice Forum and the British Preg¬ 
nancy Advisory Service (BPAS) have 
been contacted. Anne Quesney re¬ 
ported that the department of health is 
due to conduct an enquiry into BPAS 
but there is no decision yet on what 
action may be taken against it. 

It was proposed that we should hold 
a public meeting to agitate for pro- 
choice politics, even if the private mem¬ 
bers ballot does not result in a new 
attack. The majority believed that there 
was enough going on already for us to 
launch a public debate and involve a 
wider layer. There are already a number 
of ways that abortion rights are under 
attack - and we need to go on the of¬ 


fensive against the ideological attacks 
of the Sunday Telegraph and their al¬ 
lies in government. 

Barbara Hewson, a barrister who spe¬ 
cialises in this area of law, reported on a 
case she is involved with in Ireland 
where a woman, known as ‘D’, has 
brought a case to the European Court 
of Human Rights. D had no choice but 
to go to Britain to have an abortion 
when she found out that one of the 
twins she was carrying was dead and 
the other was severely disabled. She is 
claiming that this is a breach of her hu¬ 
man rights. In a climate where there is 
so much propaganda in favour of the 
‘rights’ of foetuses it is refreshing to 
hear that such a potentially powerful 
campaign has been launched. 

Certainly there is no shortage of is¬ 
sues to be fought around. If there is a 
private members bill it will signify an 
important defining moment and set 
down the marker for a future campaign. 
Those who want it to be a working class 
campaign that fights unequivocally for 
a woman’s right to choose must involve 
themselves now. We must make sure 
we have an open campaign that is not 
dominated by the undemocratic clique 
that is Socialist Action • 

Anne Me Shane 

Next meeting: Thursday December 
9,7pm, Abortion Rights offices, 2- 
12 Pentonville Road, London N1 
(nearest tube: Angel). 
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P redictably, Yasser Arafat’s de¬ 
mise drew a mixture of responses, 
ranging from the damning to the 
sycophantic: eg, Yasser Abed Rabbo, a 
Palestinian cabinet minister, described 
Arafat as the “greatest person in human 
history”. 

For Israeli government ministers, on 
the other hand, Arafat remained to the 
end a “monster” and a “murderer”, and 
they could barely contain their delight 
at his death. Then again, any other re¬ 
sponse would have been hypocritical in 
the extreme, given that the Israeli au¬ 
thorities had spent years trying to un¬ 
dermine and emasculate Arafat and his 
Palestinian Authority quasi-govern¬ 
ment, even if it meant boosting the pres¬ 
tige of groups like Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad. Indeed, historically, for the Israe¬ 
lis, groups like this were far preferable to 
the PLO or the more leftist Popular Front 
for the Fiberation of Palestine. 

By squeezing out the secularist-na¬ 
tionalist Palestinians, the Israelis hoped 
or imagined that the subsequent civil war 
amongst Palestinians would work in their 
favour. However, they may live to me this 
strategy, seeing how Hamas has gone 
from strength to strength, like Franken¬ 
stein’s monster. 

Israel’s sentiments on Arafat were 
echoed, albeit in a far more guarded and 
coded way, by the Bush administration, 
which ventured the opinion that Arafat’s 
death meant “a new opportunity towards 
a lasting peace” and how it was looking 
“forward to working with a Palestinian 
leadership that is committed to fighting 
terror and committed to the cause of 
democratic reform”. No doubt, with elec¬ 
tions to the Palestinian Authority due in 
January, Bush wants a Palestinian 
‘leader’ who is more compliant to the ever 
shifting and arrogant demands of US im¬ 
perialism. 

It is beyond argument that ‘Mr Pales¬ 
tine’ was a personal witness to the plight 
and tragedy of Palestinian people - in¬ 
deed, that he was emblematic of Pales¬ 
tinian resistance and suffering. However, 
what is also clear is that Arafat’s politics 
and leadership represented a dead-end 
for the oppressed Palestinian masses, 
regardless of his - at times - personal 
bravery, which on many occasions al¬ 
most saw him killed by agents of the Is¬ 
raeli, Syrian, Jordanian, etc, state. 

When Arafat was four he and his fa¬ 
ther moved to Jerusalem from Cairo, his 
birthplace. He experienced the 1936-39 
‘great rebellion’ against colonialism. One 
of his earliest memories - just like another 
victim of British imperialism, Gerry 
Adams - was of British soldiers break¬ 
ing into his uncle’s house after midnight, 
beating up members of the family and 
smashing furniture into the bargain. 
This revolt mobilised virtually all Pales¬ 
tinians, who were subject to the brutal 
techniques of British imperialism, such 
as collective punishments and the de¬ 
struction of whole villages that the Is¬ 
raeli state would later copy. The sheer 
scale of the repression eventually 
emshed the revolt by the middle of 1939, 
in many respects paving the way for the 
Zionist colonial-settlers in the immediate 
post-World War II years. 

As a teenager, Arafat became inextri¬ 
cably bound up in the struggle for a free 
Palestine and it is fair to say that he never 


wavered from that commitment - no mat¬ 
ter what form, distorted or otherwise, it 
took. And at the risk of straying too far 
into the realms of speculative psychol¬ 
ogy, it appears that from an early age 
Arafat felt himself destined to leadership, 
and attracted to authoritarianism - a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of his later political ten¬ 
dencies. His elder sister recounts that he 
was “not like other children in playing 
or in his feelings. He gathered the Arab 
kids of the district, formed them into 
groups and made them march and drill. 
He carried a stick and he used to beat 
those who did not obey his commands.” 

Arafat attended Cairo University and 
by all accounts genuinely sought to 
better his understand of Judaism by 
engaging in discussions with Jews and 
reading publications by Theodor Herzl 
and other Zionists. He was never a nar¬ 
row chauvinist, whatever the slanders 
to this effect. But by 1946, under the 
weight of British oppression and Zion¬ 
ist encroachment, he had become a fer¬ 
vent Palestinian nationalist and was 
soon attempting to procure weapons in 
Egypt to be smuggled into Palestine. 

Then, momentously, Arafat, like all 
Palestinians, was faced with ‘the catas¬ 
trophe’ of 1948, in which the Zionist set¬ 
tlers established the ‘Jewish state’ upon 
some 80% of what had been Palestine. 
Self-evidently, under these concrete his¬ 
torical conditions this was a monstrous 
crime against the Palestinian people - 
and there were many who conspired in 
this crime. Following the Nazi holocaust 
against the Jews of Europe, which had 
turned millions into refugees, the Soviet 
Union joined with the US in supporting 
the establishment of the state of Israel. 
As a result, the Zionists were success¬ 
ful in persuading the United Nations 
general assembly to vote for the parti¬ 
tion of Palestine into two states: one 
Palestinian and one Jewish. The British 
quickly quit and the state of Israel was 
declared in May 1948 ... and the Pales¬ 
tinian state disappeared from the map. 

The Palestinians - Arafat included, of 
course - looked to the various Arab re¬ 
gimes to come to their aid. But the armies 
of the Arab Feague were not only hope¬ 
lessly divided and outnumbered by the 
Israelis; the imperialist powers were able 
to rely on appeals to the class interests 
of the competing Arab bourgeois 
cliques - their desire for territory, the 
chance to exploit their own workers and 
peasants, and the establishment of a 
viable ‘working’ relationship with one or 
other of the major imperialist powers, or 
the Soviet Union. 

While some Palestinians fled their 
homes to avoid the war between Israel 
and the Arab regimes, many were driven 
into exile by the Israeli armed forces in a 
campaign of ethnic cleansing. The im¬ 
pact of the terror, epitomised by the mas¬ 
sacre at Deir Yassin, was described by 
Arafat. He said of the Zionists: “They 
occupied 81% of the total area of Pales¬ 
tine, uprooting a million Arabs. Thus, 
they occupied 524 Arab towns and vil¬ 
lages, of which they destroyed 385, com¬ 
pletely obliterating them in the process. 
Having done so, they built their own 
settlements and colonies on the ruins of 
our farms and our groves.” 

Only some200,000 of the 1,200,000Pal¬ 
estinians remained in the parts of Pales¬ 


tine that became Israel, where they were 
treated as second-class citizens. Many 
were forced to settle in refugee camps in 
the neighbouring countries, particularly 
the newly expanded Jordan, which in¬ 
cluded the West Bank. Their very exist¬ 
ence as a people was denied, not just by 
Israel (whose bellicose leader, Golda 
Meir, famously proclaimed, “There are 
no such people as Palestinians”), but 
also by the Arab leaders themselves, 
who had no desire to either assimilate the 
Palestinians or genuinely fight for a rea¬ 
sonable mutual settlement. But when 
have autocrats ever stood up and fought 
for democratic rights? 

In 1957, Arafat and his political com¬ 
panion, Abu Jihad, moved from Cairo to 
Kuwait and joined with Abu Iyad in 
founding the Palestine National Fibera¬ 
tion Movement, or A1 Fatah. The organi¬ 
sation advanced a struggle based on one 
issue alone - the reclamation of the land 
seized by Israel and the creation of a 
democratic and secular Palestine. In 
1964, when Israel threatened to divert the 
waters of the upper Jordan, Egypt was 
instrumental in setting up the Palestine 
Fiberation Organisation under the aus¬ 
pices of the Arab Feague. Nasser sought 
to dominate the PFO via its leader, 
Ahmed Shukairy, and the PFO’s armed 
forces were part of the armies of Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan and Iraq. Clearly, Nasser’s 
intention was for the PFO to be a tame 
wing of Egyptian foreign policy. 

Fatah joined the PFO, but Arafat was 
intent on defeating the attempt to neu¬ 
tralise the Palestinian militants and con¬ 
tinued to urge armed struggle against 
Israel. In response, A1 Fatah members 
were subjected to further repression. In 
Jordan, King Hussein ordered all Fatah 
militants to be hunted down and cap¬ 
tured. 

The 1967 Arab-Israeli war - like ‘the ca¬ 
tastrophe’ of 1948 before it - was a turn¬ 
ing point for Arabs and Israeli Jews 
alike. Israel’s destruction of the Arab 
armies in the space of six days seriously 
discredited the secular nationalist re¬ 
gimes of Egypt and Syria and their So¬ 
viet backers. Israel extended its 
territories, creating another 350,000 refu¬ 
gees and annexing East Jerusalem. 

Inevitably, the Arab defeat led to the 
growth of various guerrilla organisations 
that advocated an independent military 
campaign for the liberation of Palestine. 
Henceforth, the struggle against Israel 
was to be carried out under the banner 
of Palestinian nationalism, its model be¬ 
ing the guerrilla tactics espoused by the 
Algerians and Vietnamese. Fatah 
emerged as the most important of these 
organisations, particularly after its stand 
against the Israelis in March 1968 at 
Karameh in the West Bank. It ousted the 
old leadership of the PFO at a congress 
in Cairo in February 1969 and Arafat 
became the new PFO chairman. 

Fatah’s ranks rose in number from a 
few hundred to 30,000, and it mounted 
constant raids against Israel. As a result 
of its political and military successes, the 
PFO under the leadership of Fatah was 
- to a certain degree, and for a certain 
period of time - turned into a genuine 
reflection of the democratic aspirations 
of the downtrodden Palestinian masses. 
But there was a price to be paid for its 
success. For the next 20 years, the PFO 
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was to suffer repeated attacks at the hands of 
the Arab regimes: the 1970 ‘black September’ 
massacre of Palestinians by Jordan; the com¬ 
plicity of Syria in the Lebanese Phalangist- 
fascist slaughter of Palestinians at the 
Karantina and Tel al Zaatar camps five years 
later; the similar massacres at the Sabra and 
Shatilla camps in 1982; and so on. The Arab 
states - whether bureaucratic or monarchichal 
- have proved themselves time and time again 
to be no friend of the Palestinian masses. 

Nor should it be forgotten in this context 
that it was the Israeli working class that called 
a halt to the 1982 pogrom at Sabra and Shatilla. 
Over 400,000 people, one tenth of the popu¬ 
lation, took to the streets of Tel Aviv in oppo¬ 
sition to the Likud government of Menachem 
Begin and defence minister Ariel Sharon, who 
had allowed the massacre to take place. This 
was a powerful expression of democratic and 
progressive sentiment and revealed the po¬ 
tential for forging a united struggle of Arab 
and Jewish workers. 

To contend, as some do, that the Israeli- 
Jewish working class is somehow pre-pro¬ 
grammed to be Zionist is despicable and 
thoroughly non-Marxist - even more so when 
it entertains chilling notions of ‘driving the 
Jews’ - or Israel - ‘into the sea’. Israeli-Jewish 
workers can fight for the democratic rights of 
Palestinians and Palestinians can fight for the 
democratic rights of Israeli Jews. As a prel¬ 
ude, or stage, towards rapprochement, it is 
vital to raise the call for two secular states 
existing side by side. 

As we have seen, Yasser Arafat was always 
fully aware of the perfidy of the Arab mlers, 
but from the very beginning, and right to the 
very end, he felt he had no alternative but to 
manoeuvre and negotiate between the vari¬ 
ous leaders and regimes. But this manoeu¬ 
vring - while to a very large extent 
unavoidable - easily became an excuse for de¬ 
viousness and compulsive secrecy, which in 
turn degenerated into corruption. Arafat knew 
best and would not suffer any opposition or 
dissent. 

The shenanigans around the Oslo ac¬ 
cords in 1993 revealed the extent to which 
Arafat was unaccountable to the Palestin¬ 
ian masses. The terms which Arafat ac¬ 
cepted at Oslo - which eventually led to the 
creation of the Palestinian Authority (PA) - 
were far removed from Fatah’s openly stated 
aim of a democratic, secular Palestine. In¬ 
stead, Oslo provided for a series of ‘interim’ 
agreements leading to ‘final status’ talks, 
which saw Arafat agreeing to a renunciation 
of the Palestinian people’s claim to all but 
22% of the land of Palestine. 

It envisioned a PLO-led interim authority 
taking charge of security in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, freeing Israel from the burden of mili¬ 
tary occupation, while it left the Zionist regime 
in control of borders, foreign policy and the 
protection of existing illegal settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza. As one Israeli commen¬ 
tator put it, “When one looks through all the 
lofty phraseology, all the deliberate disinfor¬ 
mation, the hundreds of pettifogging sec¬ 
tions, sub-sections, appendices and 
protocols, one clearly recognises that the Is¬ 
raeli victory was absolute and Palestinian de¬ 
feat abject” (quoted in The Guardian 
November 12). 

In effect, Arafat was to be placed in charge 
of policing the popular opposition of the Pal¬ 
estinian masses to Israeli occupation and re¬ 
pression. No wonder Arafat was loudly 
denounced for his role at Oslo, both on the 
Arab streets and by such figures as the inter¬ 
nationally respected, US-based Palestinian in¬ 
tellectual, Edward Said. 

The follow-on discussions chaired by Bill 
Clinton at Camp David in July 2000 did, at 
one stage, look like producing further betray¬ 
als. Initially, Arafat seemed willing to make 
even more concessions than he had made 
at Oslo, including allowing Israel to annex 
the most densely populated Jewish settle¬ 
ments and even limitations on the Palestin¬ 
ian right to return, in favour of compensation 
from an international fund. In other words, 
Israel would acquiesce in the emergence of 
a Palestinian ‘state’, covering even less than 
the 22% of the original ‘homeland’ to which 
Arafat had already agreed to confine it. But 
he could not stomach the proposal that the 
whole of Jerusalem remain under Israeli sov¬ 
ereignty. 

The talks broke down and thousands 
marched in Gaza demanding a resumption of 
the intifada against Israel. Arafat, somewhat 



Yasser Arafat: Zionist hate figure 


ironically, was given a hero’s welcome by democracy was hardly likely in an unviable 
cheering crowds in Alexandria and Ramallah Bantustan. 

because of his refusal to cede to Israeli de- Nevertheless, Arafat was allowed to lord it 
mands on Jerusalem. over the PA like a monarch, the result being 

Arafat’s legacy is the ramshackle, corrupt the ‘state’ coffers and his own personal wealth 
and nepotistic edifice of the PA. Naked ex- become virtually indistinguishable. Arafat be- 
tortion, jobbery, censorship, police intimida- came the state and the state became 
tion, fear, poverty and squalor can all be ‘Arafatised’. It is claimed that the Palestinian 

found in abundance in areas controlled by leader’s wealth was held in a secret portfolio 
Arafat’s epigones and placemen. Of course, worth close to $1 billion, while his wife, Suha, 
we understand that the main responsibility allegedly receives a stipend of $100,000 each 
for this state of affairs lies with the Israelis, month from the PA budget • 
backed by the US. A flourishing and open Eddie Ford 
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0 Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be ovganised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionavy and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Growing popular 
opposition 
to US imperialist 
occupation 



Shattered Fallujah now 
faces typhoid epidemic 


T he apparent cold-blooded murder 
of a badly injured and unarmed 
islamic fighter by a US marine in a 
mosque in Fallujah, though more 
graphic through being caught on film, is 
but the latest in a series of such incidents. 
Several US soldiers have already been 
charged with murder and face criminal 
prosecutions in other cases. One soldier 
was recently dishonourably discharged 
and sentenced to 25 years. But what this 
illustrates is that there are probably hun¬ 
dreds of similar cases that will never see 
the light of day. 

However, this latest act of savagery, 
having appeared on television screens 
worldwide, is yet another embarrassment 
for US authorities and has provoked 
much morally indignant talk about the 
‘laws of war’ and ‘rules of engagement’ 
- but only as they apply to individual sol¬ 
diers. It is considered perfectly accept¬ 
able to blitz a whole city, killing its 
inhabitants by the hundred, if not thou¬ 
sand. A particularly supine reporter on 
Sky News referred to this latest incident 
as the (potentially) unacceptable actions 
of a particular “maverick” (November 
16). He went on to inform us that in gen¬ 
eral “US marines are proud to return 
Fallujah to its people”. Just how much 
the citizens of Fallujah will appreciate 
their bombed-out houses, bullet-ridden 
mosques and dead relatives is not hard 
to imagine. This really is an election cam¬ 
paign to die for. 

The low value placed on life, particu¬ 
larly that of a dehumanised enemy, is a 
common feature of war. The ‘laws of war’ 
and ‘rules of engagement’ did not stop 
US soldiers throwing Viet Cong prison¬ 
ers out of helicopters or forcing Coca 
Cola bottles into the vaginas of young 
Vietnamese girls. Neither, for that matter, 
did it stop the British army taking human 
heads as booty in Malaya in the 1950s. 
However, we need to focus on the main 
crime of which these incidents in Iraq are 
just symptoms: imperialist invasion and 
occupation to install and legitimise a 
compliant regime through ‘free’ elec¬ 
tions. Iraqis who resist are to be ‘paci¬ 
fied’: that is, bombed, shot and terrorised 
into compliance. 

The US military commander in Iraq, 
Lieutenant-General John Sattler, has an¬ 
nounced that there will be an investiga¬ 
tion into the shooting of the unarmed 
man (and also now the possible role of 
marines in the deaths of three other men 
in the mosque). He says: “We follow the 
law of armed conflict and we hold our¬ 
selves to a high standard of accountabil¬ 
ity.” How good of him to deal with 
individual marines who overstep the 
mark of good ol’ American decency, 
whilst he carries on with his ‘pacification’ 
bombing of Fallujah residents, and whilst 
his forces counter small arms fire by 
obliterating the building they believe it 
is coming from, regardless of who may 
be in it. And let us not forget the gener¬ 
al’s sensitive policy of denying Red Cres¬ 
cent humanitarian aid entry into the city. 
We can only guess at the fate of citi¬ 



ded’ with the marines, has instead been 
accompanying a group of jihadis. In an 
interview with ABC radio he gave anec¬ 
dotal evidence of popular support for 
them. He also claimed that up to 20 
former Ba’athist military leaders had 
seamlessly adapted to an islamist way 
of life. He told of an argument he over¬ 
heard between a jihadi and a nationalist 
fighter. The nationalist was opposed to 
bombs and suicide attacks that might 
harm innocent Iraqi civilians. The islam¬ 
ist apparently said, “I would kill 10 Iraqis 
to get one American”, to which the na¬ 
tionalist responded, “But what are we 
fightingTor?” 

Unfortunately, it seems leadership of 
the resistance is being left to mainly re¬ 
actionary forces. Apart from the Iraqi 
Islamic Party, which left the puppet gov¬ 
ernment of Allawi in protest at attacks 
on Fallujah, other stooge members re¬ 
main silent and will inevitably stand con¬ 
demned in the eyes of ordinary Iraqis. 


Over one thousand claimed captured 


zens who remained in Fallujah. Aid agen¬ 
cies talk of a disastrous situation in the 
no-go zone. Bodies left to rot in the street, 
no water, gas or electricity and no food 
supplies. A massive increase in cases of 
typhoid is also expected. Of the 250,000 
occupants most are thought to have fled 
prior to the main bombardments. Esti¬ 
mates of how many remain vary between 
30,000 and 50,000, but some put it as high 
as 100,000. Whatever the figure, we can 
be certain that civilian deaths will greatly 
exceed those of invading troops. The 
first task for the marines was, of course, 
the seizure of the general hospital to pre¬ 
vent “insurgent propaganda” about ci¬ 
vilian deaths. 

Bringing back memories of Saddam 
Hussein’s crazily optimistic minister of 
information, puppet government 
spokesmen claim just 20 civilian casual¬ 
ties and no deaths! They also say that 
aid workers cannot possibly know the 
situation in the city because they have 
not been there. Despite the attempts to 
sanitise this war people cannot fail to see 
the destruction on their TV screens, 
even though the commentary is almost 
entirely subservient to US policy. 

US forces claim to have killed over 1,600 
and captured over 1,000 insurgents. 
While, as I write, marines have been “in 
control” of the city for several days, the 
bombardment continues and there are still 
pockets of resistance mainly in the south¬ 
ern part of the city. However, it seems that, 


along with civilians, large numbers of 
fighters may have left earlier. 

The attacks on Fallujah have been an¬ 
swered by the stepping up of insur¬ 
gency in other Iraqi cities and towns - 
most notably in Mosul, but also around 
Baghdad and the northern oil refinery 
towns. Some analysts think that the Iraqi 
resistance is much better organised and 
more inventive than expected and that 
they are attempting to stretch the Ameri¬ 
cans by constantly shifting and fighting 
on widely dispersed fronts. In Mosul 
fighters captured all the city’s police sta¬ 


tions last week and, amidst reports that 
some police officers defected to the re¬ 
sistance, the Mosul chief of police has 
been sacked. 

For weeks prior to the attacks on 
Fallujah we saw briefings from US au¬ 
thorities about a chaotic rag-bag of anti- 
Iraqi kidnappers, assassins and foreign 
terrorists supposedly numbering in the 
hundreds. Now projections are upwards 
of20,000 well funded, sophisticated and 
determined Iraqi fighters. 

Time magazine reporter Michael Ware, 
unlike other western reporters ‘embed¬ 


A gift to the invaders 

Care International worker Margaret 
Hussan has been killed by people de¬ 
scribing themselves only as “an armed 
islamic group”. She was murdered de¬ 
spite extensive appeals from Arab and 
muslim leaders, George Galloway, her 
Iraqi husband, and Iraqis who paid trib¬ 
ute to her 30 years of charity work, op¬ 
position to sanctions, the invasion and 
occupation. Even Abu Musab al- 
Zarqawi, leader of the group responsi¬ 
ble for the beheading of Kevin Bigley, 
appealed for her release. 

This reactionary act has helped to shift 
the focus away from what the occupa¬ 
tion forces are doing and indeed helps 
to justify and alibi their fake crusade 
against terrorists and for ‘democracy’. 
Those of a more conspiratorial bent 
might even wonder whether this anony¬ 
mous group is in the pay of the CIA, so 
neatly does it serve the propaganda in¬ 
terests of US imperialism. I do not think 
so. It is more a reflection of the lack of 
progressive and working class content 
to the struggle against imperialism • 

Alan Stevens 
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